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When You Sell to the Post 


By OWENITA SANDERLIN 


OU don’t have to have a big name 

to sell an article to the Satevepost. 

Look at mine. It has been in print, 
but until June 5, 1944, it was never worth 
more than twenty-five dollars to me, at a 
time. In wild dreams I saw myself cashing 
a fifty-dollar check. 

The small ones were satisfactory, though ; 
I was writing every minute I could get 
away from my three pre-kindergarteners 
and sometimes even when I couldn’t. So 
was my husband, when he wasn’t teaching 
or correcting papers or being a father. Be- 
sides, we liked to write. We needed the 
money. 

Our modest success was very new, but we 
had learned the two things which bring 
writers small checks and big ones. 

Just ask yourself, “What do I know more 
about than anything else? What (and how 
many) other people will be interested in it, 
or how can I interest them?” That is the 
line of thought that will also develop a 
Post sale. This is how it happened to me 

One evening I was tired. I was written 
out. I wanted to relax, so I went across 
the street (feeling like a shirker but enjoy- 
ing it) and borrowed a pile of slicks from 
a neighbor who took most of the big ones. 
There are practically no magazines in our 
budget (wait a minute, please—and finish 
the article before you bundle up a stack 





of yours and pass them on). 

Ahhh, bliss. I made myself a batch of 
fudge and curled up on my spine the way 
you are never supposed to, to read. The 
light young-love stories first, because I like 
them best. George’s industrious typewriter 
didn’t disturb my conscience, nor could 
George, when bedtime passed, and so did 
he. I was having the time of my life. 

And one of the articles I read 
“Twenty Million Forgotten Americans” in 
the American Magazine. My husband is 
one of them. The white collar workers. The 
Senator who wrote the article sure 
they were making sacrifices with prices up 
and salaries frozen; but he said he didn’t 
have any figures. I read some articles in 
the Sateve post, too, that evening, one about 
a family who raised most of their own 


was 


was 


oroceries. 

Well, it was a lovely evening. Not until 
several days later did it occur to me that 
it might have been well-spent after all. I 
had those figures! Right in my own budget. 
Write about what you know, sister! But 
what was the use? How could a beginner 
sell to a slick? 

I didn’t write the article; I had to write 
something I could sell. But it wouldn’t hurt 
to send a query, would it? I had read 
about queries—this would be my first. I 
devised outline of my idea, 


an elaborate 
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with my budget included, and added mod- 
estly that I had sold a great many articles 
and stories. (This was the truth, but they 
were all to small markets.) Then, on May 
1, I sent copies of the letter to the Post, 
American, Good Housekeeping, and The 
Reader’s Digest, for a start. 

The Post didn’t take long to reply; the 
answer, May 6, was a qualified “yes.” I 
could submit it and they would give it an 
interested reading. Martin Sommers (the 
foreign editor!) added in his note a couple 
of suggestions about the writing of it. I 
suppose they had the foreign editor handle 
me on account of my living in Maine. When 
my other answers came, with unqualified 
“No’s,” I didn’t care a hoot. 

But I still didn’t believe I’d sell the 
cle. I couldn’t write well enough. I wrote 
a rough draft at one sitting which George 
pronounced not good enough. Yes, I know 
writers aren’t supposed to listen to relatives, 
but George is different. He’s good. If I 
couldn’t turn out something better, he was 
going to try. I wrote another, much longer 


arti- 


version, staying up all one night. “No,” said 
George. He added a few comments on why 
not. 

I wrote a third version 
in a couple of hours. He said “O. K.” He 
guessed he wouldn’t have to write it after 
all. He typed it for me, because my typing 
is much too unusual for the Sateve post. 

And when it was gone (May 13) I tried 
not to think about it—especially when it 
had been gone longer than things usually 
are when sent to Independence Square. I 
am not superstitious, but I have noticed 
that whenever I think too much or too 
hopefully about an absent manuscript, it 
comes back the next day with a printed 
slip. The checks are almost always sur- 
prises, 

A letter came from Philadelphia on Mon- 
day, June 5. It was a surprise. I swooned 
blissfully against George, who was reading 
over my shoulder. This letter was from 
Robert Fuoss, the managing editor. It said 
that pay-day at the Post is Tuesday. A good 
thing to know, I thought, far from soberly. 
And I was getting $250, better than ten 
cents a word. Was Owenita Sanderlin my 
real name, and if so would I mind if they 


(not a revision 


used it? And would it be invading my pri- 
vacy if they took some pictures of my 
family? 

“Yes. No, indeed. No,” 

That night we all came down with the 
intestinal flu—me, George, and the chil- 
dren! Our water supply is none too pure. 
Mopping up after three kids is no way to 
get over a sickish feeling of your own, and 
by Friday we were all looking ghastly. At 
noon the phone rang, and it was Phila- 
delphia. 

“What about those pictures? 
tography editor wanted to know. 

My three-year-old wanted to say hello to 
him. I tried to shush her while I took in 
the fact that they had to have those pic- 
tures by Monday or Tuesday at the latest. 
Now how was I supposed to know there 
was any hurry—Mr. Fuoss’s letter had not 
sounded at all urgent, and it hadn’t been 
sent airmail or anything. And he had said 
they would take the pictures. Now I am 
used to magazines which buy one year and 
publish the next! 

I was trying to be helpful, and to sound 
like a professional, not a naive amateur, but 
this was difficult with Mary jumping up 
and down saying, “I want to say hello, I 
want to say hello!” And then my other 
little girl came in very noisily with her 


I wrote. 


” 


the pho- 


first bee-sting! 

Well, all I got from Philadelphia was a 
vague impression that it was up to me to 
get them something by Tuesday, and not 
to go over $50. 

It took me half the afternoon to persuade 
a busy local photographer that it would be 
to his interest to appear in the time-hal- 
lowed pages of the Post—not to mention 
the fact that he was to send them a bill 
for anything up to $50. 

He came that night, and in the general 
excitement Mary lost her supper—intestinal 
flue was still among us. The baby hadn’t 
eaten for a week, but I still had to clean 
him up before he could sit for his photo- 
graph. He smiled beautifully, though, and 
we got some wonderful pictures of him. 
The Post didn’t use them. 

The rest of us looked pretty sad, espe- 
cially the pride cf our hearts, the two little 
girls. To think that they must go down to 
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posterity that way! My picture wasn’t so 
bad—but I wish it had not looked so much 
like me. George was O.K., only his hair 
wouldn’t lie down. 

Sunday we saw the proofs and air-mailed 
them for the Post to choose from. They 
thanked us kindly for our assistance, and 
told me that the article would appear July 


22. 

I told a few selected friends and then a 
few days later humbly approached the local 
newsstand. “Would you save me two copies 


of the July 22 Saturday Evening Post?” I 
asked. 

“Say, everybody wants me to save them 
a copy of that issue,” he told me, “What’s 
in it, anyhow?” 

“Me,” I said. 

The Week approached. The Sateve post 
advertising agency in New York asked my 
permission to use quotations from my arti- 
cle on the air, and to have an actress im- 
personate me. I gave it and wondered if 
I might have the recording, since I’d never 








| don't know, | came in to sell a story and they put me to work," 
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with my budget included, and added mod- 
estly that I had sold a great many articles 
and stories. (This was the truth, but they 
were all to small markets.) Then, on May 
1, I sent copies of the letter to the Post, 
American, Good Housekeeping, and The 
Reader’s Digest, for a start. 

The Post didn’t take long to reply; the 
answer, May 6, was a qualified “yes.” I 
could submit it and they would give it an 
interested reading. Martin Sommiers (the 
foreign editor!) added in his note a couple 
of suggestions about the writing of it. I 
suppose they had the foreign editor handle 
me on account of my living in Maine. When 
my other answers came, with unqualified 
“No’s,” I didn’t care a hoot. 

But I still didn’t believe I’d sell the 
cle. I couldn’t write well enough. I wrote 
a rough draft at one sitting which George 
pronounced not good enough. Yes, I know 


arti- 


writers aren’t supposed to listen to relatives, 
but George is different. He’s good. If I 
couldn’t turn out something better, he was 
going to try. I wrote another, much longer 
version, staying up all one night. “No,” said 
George. He added a few comments on why 
not. 

I wrote a third version 
in a couple of hours. He said “O. K.” He 
guessed he wouldn’t have to write it after 
all. He typed it for me, because my typing 
is much too unusual for the Sateve post. 

And when it was gone (May 13) I tried 
not to think about it—especially when it 
had been gone longer than things usually 
are when sent to Fndependence Square. I 
am not superstitious, but I have noticed 
that whenever I think too much or too 
hopefully about an absent manuscript, it 
comes back the next day with a printed 
slip. The checks always 
prises. 

A letter came from Philadelphia on Mon- 
day, June 5. It was a surprise. I swooned 
blissfully against George, who was reading 
over my shoulder. This letter from 
Robert Fuoss, the managing editor. It said 
that pay-day at the Post is Tuesday. A good 
thing to know, I thought, far from soberly. 
And I was getting $250, better than ten 
cents a word. Was Owenita Sanderlin my 
real name, and if so would I mind if they 


(not a revision 


are almost sur- 


was 


used it? And would it be invading my pri- 
vacy if they took some pictures of my 
family? 

“Yes. No, indeed. No,” I wrote. 


That night we all came down with the 
intestinal flume, George, and the chil- 
dren! Our water supply is none too pure. 
Mopping up after three kids is no way to 
get over a sickish feeling of your own, and 
by Friday we were all looking ghastly. At 
noon the phone rang, and it was Phila- 
delphia. 

“What about those pictures? 
tography editor wanted to know. 

My three-year-old wanted to say hello to 
him. I tried to shush her while I took in 
the fact that they had to have those pic- 
tures by Monday or Tuesday at the latest. 
Now how was I supposed to know there 
was any hurry—Mr. Fuoss’s letter had not 
sounded at all urgent, and it hadn’t been 
sent airmail or anything. And he had said 
they would take the pictures. Now I am 
used to magazines which buy one year and 
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publish the next! 

I was trying to be helpful, and to sound 
like a professional, not a naive amateur, but 
this was difficult with Mary jumping up 
and down saying, “I want to say hello, I 
say hello!” And then my other 
little girl came in very noisily with her 


want to 


first bee-sting! 

Well, all I got from Philadelphia was a 
vague impression that it was up to me to 
get them something by Tuesday, and not 
to go over $50. 

It took me half the afternoon to persuade 
a busy local photographer that it would be 
to his interest to appear in the time-hal- 
lowed pages of the Post—not to mention 
the fact that he was to send them a bill 
for anything up to $50. 

He came that night, and in the general 
excitement Mary lost her supper—intestinal 
flue was still among us. The baby hadn’t 
eaten for a week, but I still had to clean 
him up before he could sit for his photo- 
graph. He smiled beautifully, though, and 
we got some wonderful pictures of him. 
The Post didn’t use them. 

The rest of us looked pretty sad, espe- 
cially the pride of our hearts, the two little 


girls. To think that they must go down to 
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posterity that way! My picture wasn’t so 
bad—but I wish it had not looked so much 
like me. George was O.K., only his hair 
wouldn’t lie down. 

Sunday we saw the proofs and air-mailed 
them for the Post to choose from. They 
thanked us kindly for our assistance, and 
told me that the article would appear July 
22. 

I told a few selected friends and then a 
few days later humbly approached the local 
newsstand. “Would you save me two copies 
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of the July 22 Saturday Evening Post?” I 
asked. 

“Say, everybody wants me to save them 
a copy of that issue,” he told me. “What's 
in it, anyhow?” 

“Me,” I said. 

The Week approached. The Satevepost 
advertising agency in New York asked my 
permission to use quotations from my arti- 
cle on the air, and to have an actress im- 


personate me. I gave it and wondered if 


| might have the recording, since I’d never 
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hear it in this neck of the woods. They 
| 


wrote that they were sending them along. 
Now I know what I’ll do when I get 
doubting that I ever wrote 
the Sateve post 


to 
an article for 
I'll play my record 
Next, my galley proofs came, with some 
queries to the author. Horrors, I had made 
a mistake in addition! I fixed it. The edi- 
tor had cut some of my more parenthetical 
utterances, but changed only a few words. 
The title he changed from my ‘White Col- 
lar: Slightly Frayed,” to the eye-catcher, 
“Ouch, That White Collar Pinches!” 
Then a publicity agent (circulation man! 
from Boston arrived to plaster the town 
with posters—me and George and the chil- 
dren sitting around our table, practically 
life-size. I know I slunk into the grocery 
store, and George’s face must have been a 
perpetual strawberry color when he taught 
his The visitor from Boston left 
tons of copies of the Post in the local stores 
I was so afraid he’d have to take them 
back. But he didn’t! I was in the local 
papers, and I was supposed to speak over 
the radio only the Democratic Convention 
didn’t adjourn in time. Which was just as 
well, because I had had to write a fifteen- 
minute script in one day, and besides the 
regular duties and my ever- 
present little ones, the phone rang every 
five minutes. My Sateve post article was out! 
I hadn’t had a chance to get over to the 
newsstand to buy it yet, but all my friends 
-and acquaintances—had seen it, and it 
reminded them of either their 
early struggles or their present ones, so that 
each phone call lasted a long time. They 
all said I’d get loads of fan mail, and I 
began to worry about suppose I didn’t! 
What would the editor of the Post think 
of me? 


classes. 


household 


so much 


I needn’t have worried. It’s still rolling 
in, from Chicago, New York, Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
D. C., Oregon, Indiana, Kansas, Arkansas, 


DIGEST 


Florida, California, New Hampshire, Utah, 
Texas, and, of course, Maine. Editors, writ- 
ers, housewives, teachers, war workers, all 
kinds of people. 

The good editor of Our Lady’s Mission- 
ary, in accepting a second story from me, 
wrote that he was glad “to view my whole 
family, which all America should take to 
its heart.” And all America did! A master 
craftsman in Texas offered to send us some 
of his special glue for mending our broken 
chairs (for nothing), a lovely lady in Chi- 
cago who has two little girls a bit older than 
mine, wondered if could use some of 
their hand-made dresses and coats, a lady 
in Los Angeles sent us a five-dollar bill, 
with no name, because she didn’t want me 
to send it back (she hoped a thousand other 
people would have the same idea!), lots of 
people offered to pass along their maga- 
zines, and to send us books (one of the 
things I said we couldn’t afford) ; and 
dozens of people wrote offering their friend- 
ship, which, when you think about it, is a 
fine thing. America is a very good country. 


we 


I had only one “adverse” letter—a war- 
worker’s wife wrote that she couldn’t afford 
the luxury of even one baby until she’d 
been married five and a half years; only 
the very rich could afford three. But many 
other mothers of three wrote to me, and 
one of them was going on her seventh. 
War-workers and other people who have 
always thought white collars are worn over 
stiff necks wrote that now they know 
we are human, too. 


me 


I answered (or am answering) them all, 
and I begin to understand why the Post 
pays ten cents a word. I’m earning it. 

Best of all, besides what we call with 
grateful amusement the missionary barrels, 
I have received hundreds (I think) of con- 
gratulations on my writing. Slick writing. 
Gee. “You sound so bloomin’ happy,” as 
the Dean’s wife put it. Well, I am. Bloom- 
in’ happy. 
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More About Radio Writing 


By NIKKI KAYE 


E met, you and I, back in June 

when I did an article for WrRITER’s 

Dicest on radio writing. As this 
title suggests, we’re going a couple of steps 
further this time by offering samples, an 
old radio specialty. 

Let’s get an over-all picture of a radio 
script. Radio enters the home as an un- 
invited guest. Your audience is composed 
of all ages, all income groups, all classes of 
society, and you appeal to “the mostest.” 
In the publication field the title of the 
magazine and its price help attract a special 
audience. This is less true in radio. 

Do not overburden your script with too 
many characters. For a 15-minute drama, 
2 leads are sufficient, and 3 or 4 support- 
ing voices at the top. For a half-hour 
drama, 2 or 3 leads, preferably 2, with 
from three to six supporting voices. Use of 
too many voices and names serve to confuse 
the average listener. 

No more than one sub-plot should run 
through a half-hour drama, and no sub- 
plots in a 15-minute drama, or less. There 
isn’t time to expound. There must, of 
course, be conflict between persons, groups 
or ideas, because only in conflict is there 
drama. 

Dialogue must be written to be spoken 
aloud. Sentences must not be too long or 
involved. 

Characters must be authentic, interest- 
ing and colorful. In a few words, you 
must be able to set such characterization. 

Now to get a little more concrete about 
it. Following is an extremely short radio 
script, especially written for one page of 
Writer’s Dicest. While this is no example 
of fine radio writing, it does get across, in 
detail, the above points, plus a number of 
others mentioned in the earlier article. And, 
instead of giving you merely excerpts from 
a number of radio scripts, this is one that 


is complete. This script would be about 3 
minutes’ playing time. On the script, in 
parenthesis, are numbered notes, which are 
fully explained, and which should be exam- 
ined after you have heard the script. 


THE OWL 


Music: Salon Music. Fading Out. 
No. 1.) 

Sound: Crowd Murmur. Tinkle of Glass. 
Identify and Fade. 

Kay: I’ve always liked the Ritz Bar, Betsy. 


(Note 


Glad we decided to meet here. (Note 
No. 2.) 
Betsy: So am I, Kay. By the way, it’s 


too bad Patricia is back in circulation 
again. Not so good for us, is it, to have 
a raving beauty floating around. (Note 
No. 3.) 

Kay: I heard she broke her engagement 
to The Owl. 

Betsy: Broke it so violently, it splintered. 

Kay: Ummm. And I did think she was 
in earnest this time. Another drink, Betsy ? 
(Note No. 4.) 


Betsy: No, thanks. That’s just it, Kay 
Patricia was in earnest. That’s just the 
trouble. 

Kay: Well, then, why... or is it a gag? 


(Note No. 5.) 

Betsy: Gag my foot! 
the story? 

Kay: No! And that’s downright unfair. 
Just because The Owl is my cousin, no 
one dishes me the dirt. (Note No. 6.) 

Betsy: Oh, then let me be the first, by 
all means. This is a choice morsel. But 
let’s get out of this crowded bar. (Call- 
ing) Waiter... . . Check, please. 
(Note No. 7.) 

Music: Bridge. (Note No. 8.) 

Sound: Traffic noises. Identify and fade 
under. Not out. 

Kay: The sun is bright. Let’s stand here 


Haven’t you heard 


waiter . 


15 
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a minute. Now come on, Betsy, let’s have 
the story. (Note No. 9.) 

Betsy: Well... Patricia is quite vain, you 
know. 

Kay: But, of course. With her looks. . . 

Betsy: (Jump cue.) And she’s complained 
all her life because of her carrot-colored 
hair. (Note No. 10.) 

Kay: Which pyoves she’s mad. I’m dying, 
literally, to get red hair, and she’s dying 
because she has it. There is no justice. 

Betsy: Well—Patricia gave this wonder- 
ful party last week. Everyone was there, 
Pet, except you. 

Kay: If you don’t get to the point, Betsy, 
I'll scream. 


DIGEST 


Betsy: In my own way, Pet. Honestly, 

Patricia looked absolutely ravishing. And 
. . She had dyed her hair! 

Kay: What! Oh, my word. What color? 

Betsy: Blonde. Golden blonde. I hate to 
admit it, but it’s quite becoming. 

Kay: Was everyone as astonished as I am? 
(Note No. 11.) 

Betsy: Oh, of course. The Owl was aston- 
ished into silence. Everyone fluttered 
around Patricia, telling her how wonder- 
ful she looked. Discreetly, of course. The 
Owl said she looked no lovier than 
usual. Patricia was furious, of course, so 
before the evening was over, she gave 
him back his ring, and told him never 
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to darken her doorstep again. Or words 
to that effect. (Note No. 12.) 


Kay: But why on earth.... 
Betsy: Her vanity, you know. And he 


didn’t even mention her hair. Not a word 
about it. 

Kay: (Laughs uproariously.) 
13.) 

Betsy: Oh, it’s a good story, Kay, but not 
that terrific. 

Kay: (Laughs uproariously,) 

Betsy: Kay! People are staring. I think 
you're hysterical. 

Kay: (Laughing) You will be, too, when 
I tell you, Betsy. The Owl is my cousin. 
(Note No. 14.) 

Betsy: I see nothing funny in that. 

Kay: They call him The Owl because of 
his uncanny insight. 


(Note No. 


Betsy: I still don’t .... 
Kay: (Laughing) Darling—The Owl is 


completely color-blind! 
Music: Crescendo. In at once. 
15.) 


(Note No. 


Notes 

1. Sound-effects and music cues are kept 
separate in writing directions. 

2. While the sound-effects and music 
might explain the place of the action, un- 
less those sounds are absolutely obvious, 
they should be explained in a few words 
of dialogue. Kay’s opening lines, “I’ve al- 
ways liked the Ritz Bar,” tells where they 
are, and those words help explain the sound 
effects, as well. 

3. From the dialogue, the first few sec- 
onds on the air, you can tell the type of 
women they are. Gay, flittery, pre-war cafe 
society gossips. In longer scripts, more 
definitive characterization is needed, and 
can be done via dialogue. 

4. These are definitely unsympathetic 
people. If they were sympathetic char- 
acters, one of them would have said, “I’m 
sorry about the broken engagement.” Actu- 
ally, they are sorry only because Patricia 
means competition for them. They don’t 
care if she’s happy or not. 

5. The... . are cues to the actors and 
mean brief pauses, a little longer than com- 
mas. In this dialogue here, you get an idea 
of naturalness in speech. 

6. The ending is planted here when Kay 
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says: “The Owl is my cousin.” Kay knows 
more about The Owl than anyone else in 
her little group, so the planted ending 
comes as a combination of inevitability and 
surprise. 

7. When this script is produced, Betsy 
won’t yell at the waiter, but she will raise 
her voice so that the audience will know 
she is trying to get the attention of the 
waiter. 

8. This is known as a new scene. Bridge 
music and new sound-effects serve to take 
your characters out of the bar and onto the 
street without loss of words or time. Scenes 
aren’t so marked on scripts as a producer 
knows the meaning of a music bridge. Often 
bridges are used to denote time-passage, as 
well as new settings. In longer scripts, your 
individual scenes are longer, and each one 
builds on the one before. Short scenes like 
this one would make a longer script sound 
too choppy. 

9. Here again, while traffic noises are 
identification enough as to where they are, 
you have Kay telling you they are out on 
the street by saying, “the sun is bright.” 

10. It isn’t strictly necessary to write in 
as a direction “Jump Cue” unless you spe- 
cifically want the words to overlap, which 
was the idea in these few lines. 

11. All the dialogue, including this line, 
is “natural”—natural for this type of wom- 
an, so can characterize easily via 
dialogue. 


you 


12. This is the longest speech in the en- 
tire script, and even this speech could be 
broken-down a bit. Notice, however, that 
the sentences, while not childishly simple, 
are short, and easy to say. 

13. You can put in any directions you 
like for your characters. Put such direc- 
tions in capitals, in parenthesis, before the 
character speaks. It sets a mood. By cap- 
italizing and underlining words in a speech, 
you identify the way you want the lines 
read. 

14. Here, Kay repeats a known fact— 
that The Owl is her cousin. In a longer 
script, this could be handled more adroitly. 

15. Here is the ending that was planned 
in the plotting, and that had been planted 
much earlier in the script. 








Writing the Animal Story 


By HAROLD F. CRUICKSHANK 


EVERAL years with my father 
and a brother, I moved out to the 
hinterland of our Canadian northwest 
where Dad filed on a homestead. We were 
among the first settlers in that district—a 
beautiful, untamed wilderness zone abound- 
ing with fur-bearing and game animals. 
One of my first thrills came one morning 
at sun-up when I saw, stretched to his full 
magnificent height on the slope of a near- 
by hill, a handsome silver-gray timber wolf. 
Little did I think at that time, that many 
years later he was to become the lead char- 


ago, 


acter in a successful series of animal stories 
sold to Popular Publications. This series 
was known as the “KEKO” series, Keko 
being the name of the lead wolf character. 

How did I come to write of Keko, so 
many years after my first meeting? Across 
the street from my city home lived a beauti- 
ful gold-and-white collie dog—a great pal 
of mine. I happened to glance out of my 
window one morning during a blizzard and 
saw Mac, the collie, come bounding out of 
his gate. Glancing through the blizzard, up 
the street a way, I glimpsed a magnificent 
female police dog. The two immediately 
palled up and began to play. Instantly, I 
conceived the idea of a short animal-wilder- 
ness story. In the north country Husky 
females are bred to wild wolf males for the 
production of good, hardy sled stock. I 
wanted a wolf to be my lead, but Mac’s 
pal which looked for all the world like a 
wolf in the blizzard, was a female collie. 

I dreamed my way into the wilderness, 
where a she-wolf, with one whelping left, 
died in a trap. The whelp lay snuggled 
down under his dead mother’s form. The 
trapper found him and took him home. 
At the home there was a collie bitch and 
her litter of pups. One of these pups, a 
beautiful female, became friendly with the 
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whelp, now christened Keko. In time, the 
trapper put them together in an outside 
compound, where they grew to maturity. 

One day, while hunting for small rodents 
in the early spring, Keko accidentally dug 
himself out of the compound. He lured 
“Iskwa,” the collie, to his side. They made 
a handsome pair as they trotted off to- 
gether. I mated them and set them out 
on their first adventures. 

Rogers Terrill asked me to consider a 
series on the same characters and, of course, 
I did so, running Keko and Iskwa through 
many thrilling adventures in the wilds. 


Use Contrasting Characters 

Why did I mate Keko with a collie? For 
the purpose of a strong contrast in types— 
a good thing in any story. Keko’s natural 
instincts compelled him to mate for life. 
With Iskwa, it was different. She was of 
domestic dog blood entirely and _ fickle. 
Thus, she was always leading Keko into 
trouble by the constant desire to be back 
with her kind. 

I fee] sure you see the necessity for a 
knowledge of the creatures about which 
you are going to write. I was and am most 
fortunate, having had my years of experi- 
ence in the wilds, among many of its crea- 
tures. Some of you might not enjoy such 
privilege. But you may study the animals 
at the national parks, at the zoos; or the 
domestic animals. Never forget that there 
is good copy in the dogs and horses you 
are fond of, and know. But be sure you 
do know their lives and habits. Read up 
the works of the best-known naturalists. Be- 
cause I shall be writing chiefly of the wild 
animal types in this article, don’t lose sight 
of the possibilities with domestic animals. 
Think of “Lassie Come Home,” “My Friend 
Flicka,’ and ““Home in Indiana.” 
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It is a favorite practice of mine to have 
some human character bring a domesticated 
stallion to the wilds. At once the stage is 
set for some real conflict when we hear the 
wild stallion and the tame challenging back 
and forth in the nights. 


T was my good fortune, one time, to 

watch an incursion to our district of 
beavers. From the very beginning of their 
amazing survey work, until the amazing 
completion of their engineering work, when 
dam and lodge were finished, I had the 
good luck to note almost every detail of 
operations. 


Is that enough for your short story re- 
quirements? It is not. Enough, indeed, for 
a fact article, but to click with fiction some- 
thing more purposeful than the interesting 
account of tree-cutting and dam building 
is required in the fiction story. So what 
would you do about it? 

This is what I did: Downstream from 
the beaver dam live an otter family, great 
fish eaters. They suddenly discover that 
their source of fish supply has been cut off, 
at a time when they are rearing their young. 
Something must be done about it, so old 
“Notwe,” the father of otters, sets off up- 
stream to scout. Both otters and beavers 
are powerful swimmers; both, when the 
occasion demands it, are great fighters. So 
you see, we have a good conflict foundation 
up in the beaver waters, where the dam 
has trapped the fish run. 

This particular story, “Riverfolk,” sold 
to Boy’s Life. Notwe, my lead character, 
was old. He was fond of sleep, but his 
young mate, with her added responsibili- 
ties was very alert. She is obliged to leave 
her young to seek out Notwe and send him 
out hunting. At this particular season it is 
her prerogative to assume the role of dic- 
tator. Her teeth are sharp and Notwe knew 
better than to ignore her clacking and chat- 
tering. 

Since Notwe is about to go to battle, we 
must first build him up, or the reader 
doesn’t care if he wins or losés. For this 
purpose I planted a bit of drama right at 
his mate’s lair. The otter mother had had 
to leave her young for a few moments, and 
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in that brief time, a lurking marauder of 
another species has almost succeeded in 
attacking and killing one of the whelps. 
Notwe and his mate go into thrilling action, 
fighting the bigger creature off. 

Later on, old Notwe finally won out, but 
only after many a tough battle up at the 
beaver waters when, at times, the readers 
cents for his 

the heavier, 


wouldn’t have given ten 


chances of survival against 
strong-jawed king beaver. 

In staging your battles you must first 
know if and how your creatures fight, and 
what is their best and which 


their most vulnerable spots. 


armament, 


Moreover, you must know approximately 
the dates of the borning of these wild young, 
and how many to a litter. 


Justify By Planting 
When I built up Notwe’s character and 
figthing ability in the fight near his den I 
did so in order that whatever great feat he 
accomplished in the future it would have 
been planted in advance. 


Color and Atmosphere 


In an adventure short story, you must be 
careful not to overwork your descriptive 
and to have it harmonize with mood and 
with the situation in hand. The note 
that your description strikes should be in the 
general mood of your story. 

I often include a gentle, pastel touch: 
A young whelping litter of wolves emerges 
for the first time to the sunlight, outside 
their den. A pretty picture can be made 
of a swaggering, though awkward young 
whelp, bathed in sunlight, attempting, as 
his first adventure to capture a gaudy 
butterfly. Try to find contrasting bits of 
action for your readers. 

Where do game animals go during the 
heavy snows? The moose yard up in the 
heavy willow swamps, and so do the deer 
hit for the shelter of the woods. Thus fam- 
ine strikes the open range, here the wolves 
prefer to hunt. The wolves become bold- 
er in such conditions. 

Has a late spring frost killed the blossoms 
of the fruit bushes, forcing the bears, in 
late summer, to look for some other diet? 
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When a bear finds his favorite berry 
larder empty, he sets off in search of 
another favorite food—fish, for example. 
But this is the time of the year when the 
fish are not running in the creeks. There 
are, however, some nice spring lambs in 
the pasture of a homesteader. But also in 
this pasture, there is a young bull. 


Do you see the means of getting off the 
horns of vour dilemma? Throw the 
on to the horns of the bull, and if he hap- 
pens to be a grizzly bear, you’re going 
treated to some real action. 


I Cal 


to be 


But that isn’t enough. The homesteader, 
whom we shall characterize as the villian 
of the piece, since we want our old grizzly 
to have most of the reader’s sympathy, has 
been waiting for such an opportunity as this 
for some time. He enters the picture and 
fires, wounding the grizzly in the shoulder. 


The bear limps into the shadows, follow- 
ed by the man creature carrying a rifle. 
Make the going tough for our friend, the 
grizzly, in order to build up more and more 
reader sympathy. But never make the 
mistake, unless in special cases—one which 
I shall point out to you in a later chapter—— 
of having the death of the man brought 
about by a direct attack by your lead wild 
character; nor have your man, unless he is 
an out-and-out criminal, wanted by law, 
too badly injured, or mauled. It is enough 
for all general purposes of good story de- 
nouement to have your bear beat him in a 
battle of wits. 


The man is closing in on the wounded 
grizzly who is suddenly bayed. In order to 
avoid actual contact between them I have, 
earlier on, called upon my weather for help: 
I have built up to an approaching thunder- 
storm. 


Now, when it seems likely that either the 
man or bear might be killed, the storm 
breaks. Vicious lightning slashes a near- 
by tree. The bear is frightened off. The 
man, too, is afraid of the storm here in the 
timber and turns for home. Old grizzly 
has beaten him. (Have in mind at all 
times when you are satisfied with the crea- 
tion of a good lead animal character, the 


possibilities for a series, with such character 
as your permanent lead; thus you must 
watch that although each short is complete 
in itself, you leave a door wide for future 
possibilities, if the editor is of the same 
mind.) 


N animal I employ in my wild life 

stories is the You no doubt 
have read stories of cougar hunts, in which 
a small dog has treed a cougar, or lion. 
And yet I have had some good success in 
putting the cougar through some amazing 
conflict against human characters and crea- 
tures of the hinterland. 


cougar. 


Wild creatures fear man above all other 
animals. Yet I have seen even the smallest 
of wild life turn and stand against me— 
the mother field mouse for example. I am 
one of the school which believes that in ex- 
traordinary circumstances, there is no tell- 
ing what a wild creature might do, or not 
do—even though ordinarily they are sup- 
posed to run. 


The deer is supposed to be one of the 
most timid creatures of all the wilds. Yet 
one of my closest calls of attacks by a wild 
creature occured one hot day when, on 
going for a drink at a small spring in the 
wilds, I was surprised by a huge full-antlered 
buck, who leaped a willow bush and 
planted himself in most awe-inspring fash- 
ion not ten feet from my trembling form. 


It took me some forty minutes to get 
clear of that trap. I accomplished the feat 
by carefully backing away, a foot at a time, 
until I reached the timber, when I set up a 
hell of a hullabaloo, and caused the buck 
to stand his ground, while I beat it. (That 
winter he paid for the scare he gave me, 
because needing meat. I dropped him one 
morning just at dawn.) 


A favorite wild life action of mine is be- 
tween wild stallion and cougar factions. 
The cougar, or mountain lion, is fond of 
horse meat. The wild stallion is a power- 
ful and proficient fighter. He has a battery 
of four terrific, lightning hoofs, and savage 
teeth. Turn them loose in the wild places 
and let the grim shadows be vour audience. 
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AVE you by this time acquired the de- 

sire to begin a bear story? If so, take 

a trip out to the national park, or to the 

zoo, pick out your character and then read 
up on his habits. 

Never at any time have your bear come 
out of his long period of hibernation a sav- 
age, fighting creature—starved so that he 
immediately goes and kills and eats a fully- 
grown mountain goat all at once. The 
grizzly comes out of hibernation very cauti- 
ously indeed. His first act of feeding, us- 
ually, it to find some medicinal herb or 
root for, first off, he likes to purge his system 
of any or all poisonous matter he accumu- 
lated during the hibernation. From then 
on, he feeds wisely and cautiously. 


But it is not for me to write a treatise on 
the lives and habits of the wild creatures 
for you. I leave that to the more compe- 
tent naturalists. What I should like to do, 
is show you briefly, for space will not permit 
of too much detail, how one of a success- 
ful animal series of mine found its birth 
and was developed. In passing, though, I 
would like to state that you would be at 
fault to attempt to cram your sttory with 
the technical, scientific details of the lives 
and habits of your wild characters, simply 
because you know such detail well. Plant 
your knowledge in the stories subtly, to 
give the reader the feel that you have writ- 
ten about your animals with an ease born 
of complete knowledge of them. 


NE of the most successful series of ani- 
mal wilderness stories I have done is 
the “White Phantom” series for Standard 
Magazines. I shall take one of these stories 
and briefly run through its development for 
you. (Incidentially, at this point, I think 
I shall be in order if I tell you that if you 
can show Mr. Margulies an animal story 
of promise, you won’t have to look much 
farther afield for a sympathetic editorial 
reading of such story.) 


JN introducing my White Phantom to you, 

I shall describe him as an extraordinary 
wolf. He is large, handsome and is an 
albino. (Such color freaks do occur in the 
wilderness. ) 


Because of his unusual coloring, the 
superstitious natives, Indians, think of him 
as allied with the spirit world and such be- 
lief has been most useful to me in the crea- 
tion of suitable atmosphere at times. The 
Indians believe that Olak, the White Phan- 
tom, influences their hunting, the weather 
elements, famine conditions and so forth. 

Olak mates with a black she-wolf. The 
pair make a striking picture as one glimpses 
them, now and then, poised on a hogback 
ridge. 

Now let us dip down and bring out a 
White Phantom story at random: 


“VALLEY OF FORGOTTEN MEN.” 


The above title appeared in the October, 
1942, issue of Thrilling Adventures, and 
was selected in that same year for review 
by a well-known anthologist. The story 
begins: 

The very attitude of Olak, White 
Phantom wolf king of Nahanni, was it- 
self foreboding. He stood like a piece 
of statuary—a handsome wolf creature 
with every muscle, every nerve charged 
with alertness. Save for the wrinkling 
of his nose and the occasional ruffling 
of his fur by the breeze, he might easily 
have ben a carved part of the flat- 
topped boulder on which he was 
poised. 

Once again famine had struck the 
range of the White Phantom and his 
kindred, a famine which wrought ruth- 
less havoc among the wild creatures. 

First to feel its might was Wapoos, 
the rabbit. With the passing of Wa- 
poos and his kindred, Acheeta, the lynx 
began to haunt the wilds like a gaunt 
shadow shape .. . 

Thus far we have met Olak and I have 
presented his problem. There is an omin- 
ous note: famine has struck! What is Olak 
going to do about it? To go a bit further: 

Neighbor hunted neighbor. Young 
whelps and cubs fell to the onslaught 
of fang and talon. Two of Olak’s 
whelp’s had been cut down... 

(Watch now for the motivation of the 

entrance of human _ characters—the 

shift I have written so much about.) 
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Now the big wolf’s hackles raised. 
Then as quickly lowered, for the man 
scent he tanged was not unfriendly. It 
came from the cabin at the springs 
the home of Tuk Cramer and his love- 
ly young Indian wife, Netan; Netan’s 
young stripling brother Tan, and Lal, 
the white girl. None of these human 
creatures had molested Olak or 
his black mate, Mayek, or their young. 

To Tuk Cramer and his kinfolk, the 
White Phantom was the physical being 
of a god. Tuk was part Indian; his 
wife a full-blooded Indian. Together 
they looked to Olak for signs, for por- 
tents, warning. 


ever 


In this strange country of Nahanni, 
where near tragedy had more than 
once stalked them, their superstitions 
mounted, especially at a time of death 
such as this. 

So far, in 200 words you have been in- 
troduced to most of the important lead 
characters of the White Phantom 
You get their problem and the reader be- 
Olak, the lead 


character, going to do to solve it. 


series. 


gins to wonder what is 


The man creatures take their sign from 


Olak, who moves off with his kindred. The 
Cramers follow in his trail. 
Olak leads them to a strange valley, 


the Valley of Forgotten Men, a place about 
which many strange legends have filtered 
to the cabins of the trappers, white and In- 
dian alike. Tuk Cramer has heard them 
spoken in whispers. Lal, the white member 
of the Cramer camp, shudders at the 
thought of this weird valley of hotsprings 
and sulphur gulches, for it was to this spot, 
in her early childhood that her father came 
of ancient relics in his scientific 
explorations. He had 
his wife, and Lal 

mysteriously disappeared and Lal taken to 
live with the strange cliff-dweller Indians 


in search of 
him, 


brought with 
Lal’s parents had 


far to the north-west. 


N one of the sulphur gulches of the 

valley a huge grizzly, silver-tipped 
shape rolled. He Pamek, grizzly 
king of the valley. 

A freshening breeze had sprung out 


was 
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of the northwest, bringing the hated 
scent of cent Pamek hated 
almost as much as that of man. 

For twelve years Pamek had roamed 
these wilds in majesty. With power and 
with arrogance he feared no creature. 


wolf—a s 


He respected none. 

His sides were scored with hard scar 
tissue, the edges of which were streaked 
with bright silver hair. These were the 
battle marks of talon, fang, and an- 
tler. . 

He dropped to all fours and resumed 

his digging for rodents. It was a 
strange quirk of his make-up that he 
would often spend hours of his time 
furiously digging after a few mouth- 
fuls of marmots and mice... .” 
In this introduction of Pamek, I have 
the this particular 
grizzly. You can see at a glance that he is 
going to be quite a problem—something to 
(That is exactly how we want 
him—tough: a real old devil.) As well, I 
have shown one of his feeding habits—his 
hunting for small rodents, tidbits he likes 
and which he spares no amount of effort 
to obtain. 


shown character of 


be feared. 


Although I have already motivated the 
presence of the wolf creature, or creatures, 
I suddenly bring about a shifting of the 
wind to give Pamek the direct and close-in 
scent of Olak, the White Phantom. Pamek 
at once charges. 

But Olak is in no physical condition to 
fight. He outwits the old grizzly. The shift 
to Olak again has been accomplished and 
we take the reader for a peek at Mayek and 
the whelplings and show Mayek’s agitation. 

For the purpose of making the trek down 
to the weird valley worth while, I have to 
introduce animal characters to in- 
terest: Tuk Cramer and his kindred as well 
as interest the wolf creatures. The first 
added creature is Manya, the bull elk chief- 
tain of the wilds. 


other 


Manya bugles and his cries are simul- 
taneously heard by both the man creatures 
and the wolves. Manya’s call gives promise 
of food. It helps brighten up this ominous 
valley. 

But with the call of Manya comes also 
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the booming roar of Pamek which Tuk 
Cramer and his folk hear. Tuk suggests 
that the grizzly is just a bombastic oldster 
sounding off—but a creature which must, 
at the earliest opportunity be put out of 
the way. The reappearance of Pamek is 
planned because I want him back in the 
picture in order to step up the tempo of 
my story’s development. 

As he lumbers up a gulch in fading light, 
he tangs man scent. The man, almost com- 
pletely overcome by sulphur fumes, is ex- 
Inspector Stone, of the Mounted Police— 
an amateur scientist who has been search- 
ing, in vain, for the relics of an ancient 
tribe of Indians. The sulphur fumes have 
at last nearly done for him. He is very 




















weak when, unknowingly, he stumbled al- 
most directly over the very thing he has 
so long sought—an old cairn of stones. As 
he falls, clattering the stones, he startles the 
grizzly who whirls to attack. Stone feebly 
and foolishly fires a shot which grazes 
Pamek’s right shoulder. And— 

Before Stone could even turn, or 
rise, the great silver-tip was at him, 
slashing with his merciless tusks and 
long after life had gone from the man, 
those mighty teeth continued to bite... 
You will note that I have the grizzly 

slash at the man with his teeth, bite him 
That, usually, is the common method of 
attack by the grizzly, whose sight is never 


of the best and he will stand erect the 





"Then it was true what Winchel said." 
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better to see, and to hear. 

As a little sidelight, as the story prog- 
resses, I have Lal, the white girl, move off 
alone. Tuk has discovered the bones and 
relics in the gulch and the girl hopes that 
in some way she can discover some clue as 
to her father’s disappearance and his work, 
findings. But in the rough country, she 
turns an ankle. 

Tan sets out to find Lal and does locate 
her, but both become menaced by Pamek, 
the silver tip. 

Up to this point it had been made plain 
that the bones and relics can mean nothing 
to Tuk Cramer, but since they are a direct 
link with my title, we must attach some im- 
portance to them. Or the title becomes 
misrepresentation. 

While Tan is searching for Lal, a plane 
carrying a professor of biological research, 
accompanied by a sergeant of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police lands on a near- 
by lake. At the moment of Tan and Lal’s 
predicament up in the wild gorges the party 
enters the cabin of the Cramers. 

... TUK CRAMER was in rapid 
fire conversation with Sergeant Jules, 
who had been sent north to search for 
the long overdue ex-Inspector Stone. 

“It is like this: Tuk said sharply. I 
fin’ the remains of your frien’. I can 
guide you there, but I mus’ firs’ fin’ 
the girl, the white girl who live with 
us, an’ Tan, my wife’s brother. I mus’ 
firs’ fin’... . J Ayaie; Listen.’ 

Out of the night there comes the long 
cry of Olak, instantly identified by Tuk, 
and then another cry, higher pitched, com- 
mented on and passed over by Sergeant 
Jules. But Tuk knows what these two dis- 
tinctive wolf calls mean. The one is Olak’s, 
the other, that of Sa, son of Olak now in 
with the pack. The White Phantom has 
called in his pack for a very specific reason. 

Sergeant Jules attempts to steer the ex- 
cited Tuk off, but Tuk is convinced that 
there will be action, deadly action, at the 
gulches. To Jules casual mention of the 
wolf calls he replies: 

“Ayaie! But yes, oui!” Tuk cut in. 
“But not the ordinaire wolf. m’sieu. 
That is Olak, the White Phantom an’ 


—listen! Tonnerre d’ bleu! There is 
Sa, hees son. The pack is ’ere!” 

Excitedly Tuk leaped across 
cabin to his gun rack. 


the 


“You will wait, Netan,” he called to 
his wife. “Wait, for the plane’s pilot 
will want hees supper. I go 

“Go where? See here, Cramer, why 


all the excitement?” Sergeant Jules 
boomed. “We’re hungry and _ need 
grub,” 


Tuk’s dark eyes now glowed with 
live coals. 

“Olak, the white one, an’ Sa, an’ 
the pack—they are on the trail of 
Pamek, the king silver-tip. You come 

-I show you something. You come— 
or you stay. I...” 

Of course, the professor and sergeant fol- 
low Tuk and now, for the climatic scene 
I turn on the brilliant floodlights of those 
northern latitudes, the Northern Lights 
which .... 

. . . drenched the broad gulch bot- 
tom, in which loomed the form of 
Pamek: Pamek, the horrible, yet mag- 
nificent devil king was at bay 
When you hit the climax let the reader 

know. Tell him so by pointing to all the 
elements present. In the terrible, gloriously 
lighted amphitheatre all set for the closing 
scene, the man creatures watch. 

There follows dramatic action as the 
White Phantom and black she-wolf harass 
the big silver tip with lightning attacks. 

At last... 

With lightning speed, the big grizzly 
struck forward. He was within a few 
feet of Mayek when she flashed to one 
side, causing him to swerve. In that 
split second, at no audible signal, Olak 
and Sa leaped for his hamstrings. . . . 

With a strangely piteous roar, Pamek 
subsided and flopped to a flank... 

Mayek and three of the pack rushed 
to slash at his throat. In his death 
gasps Pamek caught and held on to the 
soft throat of a young wolf. Blood 
squirted into his eyes, now flashing, 
piggish eyes—now eyes which had be- 
come glassy. ... 
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You will have observed that Pamek died 
a death befitting one so majestic. He was 
glorious in death. There’s a point: Never 
underrate your antagonist. Build him up 
and in so doing you characterize your lead 
so much more profoundly. 

The story is done, save for the tying up 
of a few loose ends. 

Professor Emerson is very pleased with 
the discovery of the relics. He also dis- 
covers, before he leaves, evidence of good 
work done by Lal’s father and promises the 
girl that due, posthumous, credit will be 
given her father. 

So the story closes on 
at the cabin of the Cramers. 

Stories of this type are usually written 
around lead characters. Select such a char- 
acter, give him something to do. Have him 
suffer a lot in his advancement toward his 
goal. 

You might elect to write your stories of 
domestic animals. Many really good yarns 
have been written of such animals. Paul 
Annixter has done some good ones, and 
there have been others. Get some of their 
works if you can, and study them. 

For young writers, not quite sure of their 
ground, I always recommend the following 
additional method of study: 


a happier note 


Select a magazine you wish to write for; 
single out a story that appeals to you. Type 
out a copy of it. Take one of mine if 
you wish: In the process of typing and 
studying, you might find something with 
which you can’t agree. So much the better. 
Improve on it, and build up to a style of 
your own. 

When you are finished typing the other 
man’s story, throw it away at once. Try 
this once a day, changing sentences, phrases, 
punctuation as you please. Soon you'll write 
a little better, a little more professionally 
after the manner of the man whose work 
you have studied. This is the same method 
that the painter and the composer follow. 
In your case be sure to throw away what 
you type. Don’t stay with just one model 
but switch around electrically to improve 
your style. 

I think any of the pulp westerns and ad- 
venture magazines have room for a well- 
written animal yarn, and I have a feeling 
that no smooth paper editor is going to 
pass up a good one. I have sold to dozens 
such magazines: Short Stories, Boy’s Life, 
Argosy, Doc Savage, and many of the west- 
erns, apart from the two series I have men- 
tioned. Perhaps western magazines would 
be your best first bet. 








The Pocket Book Market 


HE pocket-size, paper-backed books 

crowd every newsstand, every cigar 

counter, 
Wherever inexpensive merchandise is sold, 
there you will find the paper-backed book 
reprint. At 15 cents and up. 

The cloth-bound reprint, once confined 
to book stores, now sells strong on drug- 
store counters for 49 cents and up. Wool- 
worth’s, where the dime once was top 
coin, stocks—and $ollar books. 

The reprint business is the publishing 
band-wagon of today. Even printers who 
can lay their hands on some extra paper, 
are trying out as publishers, the sure sign 
of boom time in publishing _ line. 


every variety store. 


sells! 


any 


There’s money in it. But so far, little 
seems to have gone into furbishing up 
editorial offices, which are mostly small, 


dark, and crowded. 

Detective books 
spread. But this is only because a certain 
group of slightly mad readers peruse from 
one to three books week. 
They take them like dope, according to 


are the most wide- 


detective every 
the sales people! 

The y big Haldeman 
Julius told us years ago, are the self-help 
and the vocational books, with the anthol- 
ogies close runners-up. Dale Carnegie’s 
“How to Make Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple” long, long ago passed the million mark. 
Marion Hargrove’s book has been another 


really sellers, as 


million-seller. 

As a result of the growing business in re- 
prints, a new type of agent has developed. 
He works with the big book publishers, 
keeps track of all the 
what rights are available, and makes con- 
tacts with the reprint publishers. 

The writer almost never deals 
reprint publisher. These people 
equipped for literary fine talk, 
staff or offices. Their publishing is purely 
a production matter. 

If a writer thinks his already published 
book has reprint possibilities which have 


exacting details of 


with his 
are not 


either in 
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not been explored, he should bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of his original publisher. 

The book contract is all-im- 
portant, and a writer should see that he 
gets a fair one. For written into it usually 
are the conditions which will influence or 
control the sales of all further rights. The 
original book publisher asks a minimum 
of 10% of reprint rights and acts as the 
writer’s agent to earn this. 


original 


The better reprint publishers pay on a 
royalty basis. Others vary, sometimes pay- 
ing just a small outright sum, $150—$250. 
This money goes to the original publisher. 

Or to the owner of the copyright.) He 
then splits with the author on terms con- 
tained in the original contract. This is 
sometimes on a 50-50 basis. The publisher 
justifies his large percentage by the large 
sums he has paid out for advertising and 
promotion to assure the success of the orig- 
inal edition. Not many books get into re- 
prints, says the original publisher, unless the 
first sale has been large. And to earn his 
share of the reprint money, the original 
publisher spends more money for advertis- 
ing and sales promotion than he normally 
would. 


The original publisher also maintains 
that the book was a gamble to produce, 
that he took the gamble, and that his best 
chance to “make out” is through the sale 
of reprint book rights. 

This entire line of reasoning is quite false. 
rhe writer took as much if not more of a 
gamble in writing the book. The only money 
the original book publisher should normally 
receive on book reprints is the standard 
10% any agent earns; and then only if he 
actually earns it by shopping the book 
around for the best offer. If the original 
publisher maintains need for a contract 
which donates to him 50% of the reprints 
rights in order to “justify the gamble of 
producing and advertising the book orig- 
inally,” he is guilty of being either a 
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sharper or of being an inferior publisher 
of original books; in neither case then 
should he deserve your business, if you are 
a steady producer of books. 

As a first novelist, however, you are in 
a wretched bargaining position. That ex- 
plains why some book publishers put pres- 
sure On new novelists and try to absorb 50% 
of reprint book rights. Once or twice in 
your life you may have to accept such a 
beating; but never accept it as regular treat- 
ment. 

Wartime scarcity of toys and gadgets has 
opened up much counter space for reprint, 
inexpensive books. Will the boom continue 
in the postwar period? This seems likely, 
since reprint buyers are largely a whole new 
class of book-conscious readers. 

The Council on Books in Wartime has 
done a lot to introduce books to masses of 
our population. Over 300 titles are now 
being published in special editions of 50,000 
copies each for the Armed Forces. Titles 
include everything from classics to the latest 
best-seller. And the cost is borne by the 
Armed Forces. 

Here are the reprint publishers who have 
had time to become fairly well established. 
The number increases monthly. 

Arrow Publishers—16 West 46th Street, 
N. Y. 19. Mrs. Bennie C. Hall, Editor. 

This small outfit brings out the Arrow 
Mystery Novels. They sell for 25 cents at 
newsstands and similar counters. In format, 
like the digest magazines, saddle stitched. 
Nine titles have been published up to Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

Crestwood Publishing 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Two series of 25 cent reprints are pub- 
lished: Black Cat Detective Series and 
Prize Mystery Novels. “One title comes out 
per month, the two series alternating. News- 
stands are the chief sales outlets. These are 
slightly larger in size than the usual pocket 
format. The editors say they choose good 
books, regardless of past sales records. Pay- 
ment is an individual matter arranged with 
the copyright holder, usually the publisher. 

This company has been established some 


Co., Inc.—1790 


years as publishers of cartoon magazines. 


Dell Publishing Company—149 Madison 


Avenue, N. Y. 16. George T. Delacorte, 
president. 

Dell Books are widely distributed, and 
carry the Dell name conspicuously. Several 
types of books are included: romance, war 
and topical interest, humor—but mostly de- 
tective and mystery. The latter are spotted 
by a conspicuous and glaring “eye.” Books 
are in the usual pocket format and sell for 
25 cents. About four titles are issued each 
month. Books are chosen from those sub- 
mitted by all publishers. Mostly, they are 
ones which have enjoyed best-seller sales 
in “hard cover” editions, and are not cut in 
the reprint. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co.: 

This parent company has the most com- 
plex structure of all book companies. The 
reprint books bear eight different imprints, 
due partly to the retention of original names 
when rights to a series were purchased. 
When The Blakiston Company of Phila- 
delphia was taken over not long ago, T7- 
angle Books and the New Home Library 
were put under that company, at the Phil- 
adelphia address. 

Garden City Publishing Co.—14 West 
49th Street, N. Y. 20. Van H. Cartmell is 
head of this division. There are six reprint 
groups in this: Deluxe Editions at $1.49 
and up. Star Dollar Books, selling for $1 
or less. Mostly non-fiction, a little fiction. 
Blue Ribbon Books, usually $1. These are 
chiefly non-fiction books of various pub- 
lishers which have had recent successes. 
Halcyon House books are priced at $1.49 
and up, and include some original titles. 
Sun Dial Press publications are mostly re- 
prints of popular fiction, some non-fiction, 
selling from 79 cents to $1.49. These books 
were formerly bookstore numbers. 

Garden City Juveniles, priced at 50c to 
$1.98, contain original publications as well 
as reprints. 

The Blakiston Company—1012 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Freeman Lewis 
is head of this division. To it have been 
transferred both Triangle Books and the 
New Home Library reprints. Also, the orig- 
inal Blakiston titles are being carried on. 
These are mostly medical, technical, scien- 
tific works, text books, Red Cross publica- 
tions. 
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Triangle Books, priced at 49 cents, are 
to be seen in almost all the dime and variety 
stores now, frequently too in drug stores 
and other outlets for reprints. These are 
“reprints of top-notch stories by best-known 
writers, in library editions, cloth, printed 
from the original plates.” Titles include 
popular novels, detective stories, Westerns, 
adventure stories. The authors are pretty 
much on the best-seller list. There is 
restriction on who published the original 
volume. 
policy of dealing with original publishers 
and paying on a royalty basis, which may 
vary according to the author’s original con- 
tract. 


no 


This company follows the usual 


The reprint publisher’s contract with the 
original publisher will include the number 
of copies which are to the printed, the 
rental of the plates and to whom they are 
to be returned 
lisher). 


usually the original pub- 


The low cost of these reprints depends 
on several points: The original publisher 
bore the cost of the plates and of the ad- 
vertising campaign. Reprints are marketed 
en masse. And a much lower royalty rate 
is paid. (These points are true of the entire 
reprint field, and not any one publisher.) 

The New Home Library (under Blakiston 
at the Philadelphia address as above) was 
started by Freeman Lewis with the idea of 
reprinting the best in books of basic 
formation and entertainment. He 
found that the books available for reprint 
were not sufficient to meet his ideas. As a 
result, the group is now about 75 percent 
original editions. Sometimes, unsolicited 
manuscripts are considered. However, most 
of the material Mr. Lewis plans with writers 
he goes out and gets. His standards of style 
and of contents are very exacting. And the 
average popular book cannot measure up. 
New Home Library books sell for 69 cents. 
And the conspicuous current example of 
value for money paid is Charles and Mary 
Beard’s “Basic History of the U. S.” Lewis 
Freeman is credited with the success of the 
campaign several years ago to put books 
into the variety stores. The results are visi- 
ble on every hand! 

Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 


in- 


soon 


1107 Broadway, 
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N. Y. 10. H. F. Juergens, Editor. This was 
the first of the big reprint houses. Except 
for part of their juvenile list, it remains en- 
tirely a reprint publishing house. Contacts 
are made with the original publishers, and 
terms depend on the authors’ contracts with 
them. 

Most famous of their imprints is the 
Popular Copyright Edition. For years, these 
volumes sold for 75 cents. But wartime con- 
ditions forced the price up to $1. This was 
long considered the most comprehensive 
series of reprints of successful fiction. It 
includes many detective stories as well as 
adventure, Western, and popular novels. 

A cheaper line, Madison Square Books, 
sells for 50 cents. This, too, includes many 
detective titles, as well as popular type 
In addition, there are quite a num- 
ber of non-fiction books of the self-help, 
hobby, or vocational sort which would have 
a wide general interest. 

Books of Distinction are reprints of the 
better class of modern novels, with a few 
These sell for $1. The Uni- 
versal Library at $1 lists just classics. 
Cameo Books, which are classics at 69 cents 
each, include a large proportion of dramas. 
Several series are published at prices over $1. 
And in the Juvenile field, there is the 
Children’s Favorites series at 60 cents, most 
of which are the good old-time favorites 
of the copyright must 
have run out years ago. Miss Anne Hagan 
is head of the juvenile department at Gros- 
set & Dunlap. 

Hillman Periodicals — 1476 Broadway, 
N. Y. 18. Bill Manners, Editor. These 
paper-bound volumes sell at 25 cents on 
newsstands everywhere. They fall into five 
classifications, and one of each appears 
every month: Adventure Novel Classics, 
Detective Novel Classics, Mystery Novel 
Classics, Thriller Novel Classics, and West- 
ern Novel Classics. This makes 60 titles a 
year. Some are cut to speed up the story, 
but with the permission of the author. All 
contacts are with the original publishers, 
who send out copies of possible books as 
soon as the reprint rights are available. 
The time for this varies, sometimes reprint- 
ing being allowed within the same year. 
The original contract controls this, as well 


novels. 


classics too. 
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as other factors. This company usually pays 
a flat sum to the original publisher. Some 
books are chosen because of their original 
large sale, others for their intrinsic story 
value. With so much competition in this 
reprint field, it is impossible for every pub- 
lisher to bring out new editions of only 
best-sellers. The Hillman books have been 
published under the corporation name of 
Novel Selections, Inc. But recent titles bear 
the Hillman name on the covers. They are 
slightly larger than usual pocket size. (This 
firm also publishes the new magazine Pa- 
geant.) 

Illustrated Editions Co.—432 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 16. This company is the 
publisher of the widely sold Avon Books. 
These belong in three groups, all of which 
are regular pocket size and sell for 25 cents. 
The New Avon Library features Shake- 
speare’s head in an oval. Every sort of title 
is included, both fiction and non-fiction. 
Modern writers are featured, topical and 
war interests of today, detective stories as 
well as novels by such people as Somerset 
Maugham, James Hilton, and Katharine 
Brush. Some anthologies, and an occasional 
classic. There are over 100 titles. 

The Avon Murder Mystery Monthly is a 
separate series, which features many recent 
best-sellers in the detective field. Avon 
Modern Short Story Monthly is another 
series. Some titles are composed of stories 
by single modern authors, as William Sa- 
royan, James Farrell, John Steinbeck, Noe! 
Coward, Somerset Maugham. Others are 
made up of short stories within a subject 
group. 

Payment is made on a royalty basis. The 
amount depends on the author and the 
book—and the original publisher’s contract. 

The plates of the Illustrated Editions 
Classics are now rented to World Publish- 
ing Company. 

Midnite Mysteries — 1140 Broadway, 
N. Y. 10. This is a series of cloth-bound 
detective stories, selling at 49 cents each. 
A dozen have been issued up to September, 
1944. Address care of Books, Inc. 

Penguin Books, Inc.—245 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. Ian Ballantine, Manager. Est. 
in 1935. Its books were the first of the 25 
cent pocket-size reprint series to be sold in 
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America, though it did not establish its 
New York office until July, 1939. Since 
1935 some 900 titles have been put out, 
counting both English and American titles. 
Of these, approximately 600 have been re- 
prints. The other 300 titles have been 
specially prepared anthologies and treat- 
ments of non-fiction material. Occasionally, 
the company does publish a new manuscript 
in some topical field, including the military, 
political, etc. But it must not be thought 
of as a publisher of original manuscripts in 
the usual sense. The idea is almost always 
their own, and the editors go out and find 
the proper authority or expert to write the 
book. This is a difficult task, since the facts 
and material must be authoritative, while 
the writing style must be popular enough 
to reach a very wide audience. No printing 
is done of less than 50,000 copies, and many 
run to far larger figures. Some titles have 
gone through as many as eleven large print- 
ings in the space of only two years. 

Reprint titles are mainly novels, mys- 
teries, and topical non-fiction. Payment is 
always on a royalty basis, the author usually 
sharing 50-50 with his original publisher; 
but always determined by the original con- 
tract. 

Pocket Books, Inc.—1230 Sixth Avenue, 
N. Y. 20. Donald Porter Geddes, Editor. 

Though not the oldest of these small re- 
print books, the perfect name has made this 
perhaps the best known. There are now 
about 265 titles, covering any and all fields 
in which there seems to be a good demand. 
No really original material is published, 
though some of the anthologies have been 
collected for this particular edition. All 
contacts are made through the original pub- 
lishers of books, and the author is advised 
to go to his own publisher with all reprint 
suggestions. Payment is made at what the 
editors consider standard rates; on a royalty 
basis as arranged in accordance with the 
author’s original-publisher’s contract. 

The paper shortage has caused consider- 
able fluctuation in the number of titles pub- 
lished and in the size of the editions. But 
out of the 8,000 to 10,000 new books which 
are put out each year by all publishers, 
Pocket Books chooses 24 for reprint pur- 
(It was 60 per year before paper 


poses. 
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Books are designated by the 
small kangaroo figure or by the initials 
‘“P B” on the backbone. Walt Disney re- 


cently designed a new and more amusing 


rationing 


kangaroo emblem. 

Books chosen are usually the best of the 
very latest best-sellers. Detective titles used 
to take about 40 percent; now they include 
50 percent. And in spite of uniformly large 
sales in the original editions, Pocket Books 
aren’t considered really very successful un- 
til they pass the half million mark. The 
Dale Carnegie and the Marion Hargrove 
books both went well over a million. Pocket 
Books were first brought out at just around 
the same time as the American editions of 
Penguin Books. 

Popular Library—10 East 40th Street, 

Y. 16. Leo Margulies, Editor. 
These are “Mysteries of proven merit”- 
books which had very large sales in the 
original editions before going in the twenty- 
five cent reprint. Each starts off with a 
large reprint order, often in six figures. A 
good story counts most with the author’s 
name next in consideration. All books are 
submitted by the original publisher—or, if 
not the same, by the holder of the copy- 
right. Payment is on a royalty basis, at one 
cent a copy. This amounts to real money 
when you consider what large sales many 
of the reprint books enjoy. 

Quinn Publishing Company—745 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 22. J. L. Quinn, publisher. 

The Handi-Book Mystery Series 
started in October, 1941, and is the only 
15-cent pocket-size book on the market. 
One volume appears each month. All are 


N. 


was 


detective and mystery stories. The pub- 
lisher chooses them according to the story, 
rather than the author’s name. He keeps 


track of books as they come out, trying to 
choose ahead wherever possible, and not 
waiting until the reprint rights are already 
on the market. But he does not contract 
for a certain number by a popular author. 
for instance. 

Payment, though not so much as with 
some of the top-rating companies, is ex- 
cellent for a 15-cent book. There is 
advance sum plus royalties, the advance 
being $500 and up. Distribution is wide- 
spread through the American and Union 


an 
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News Companies, and also includes con- 
siderable direct-by-mail subscribers all over 
the world. The printed book usually con- 
tains about 50,000 words. Thus the average 
detective story would be cut some 10,000 
words. The covers are designed to play up 
the book title. And titles are usually ones 
which have current interest — not 
over two years old in original editions. Occa- 
sionally a low-sale new author is reprinted. 
Royce Publishers—Chicago, Illinois. 


strong 


These people put out a 10-cent series of 
very small illustrated books called Quick 
Readers. While some are much amputated 
classics, other titles are small 
of fairly recent, copyrighted 
short stories—detective, and otherwise. 

Lawrence E. Publisher — 570 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 22. 


version of 


collections 
Spivak, 


Mr. Spivak, who is publisher and editor 
of the well-known American Mercury mag- 
azine, was apparently the first American 
publisher to recognize the coming impor- 
tance of the small 25-cent reprint book. 
The first of the Mercury Books appeared in 
1937. Two other series have since been 
added: Bestseller Mysteries and the Jon- 
athan Press books. The first two series ap- 
pear monthly, Mercury Books on the first 
of the month, Bestsellers on the 135th. The 
third group is now slated for publication 
every other month. Almost all are detective 
and mystery books by the pick of the writers 
in that field. Payment is made on a royalty 
basis, depending on the author’s original 
contract. These books are usually cut some- 
what, with the author’s permission, to speed 
up the pace of the story. All are somewhat 
over pocket-size. Price: 25c. 

William H. Wise © Company—50 West 
47th Street, N. Y. 19. 

This company is bringing out a series of 
detective book reprints called Green Dragon 
Presents. They sell on newsstands for 25 
cents. Most are cut for speedy reading. 

The World Publishing Company—2231 
West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
(Offices in other cities are for sales and 
advertising only.) 

This has been primarily a house pub- 
lishing Bibles, dictionaries, reference books. 

Continued on page 44) 
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Here’s What I’ve Learned 


By ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 


RTHUR BURKS’ article in the 
August issue of WRITER’s DIGEST 
tempts me to write one also, that 

may be of help to some beginning writer, 
or even a discouraged one who’s been writ- 
ing a while. A fellow writer’s experiences 
are always a help, I feel, and so I'll jot 
down some of mine to see if they’ll benefit 
anyone. 


TO THINE OWN SELF BE TRUE. It 
was Arthur Burks, once at a writer’s lunch- 
eon, who made me realize that was the only 
yardstick to use. “Will this hurt anyone?” 
he told me to ask myself, and that was the 
time I stopped writing stories for the sex 
story magazines, from which I’d received 
as many as ten or twelve checks a month. 
That $150 or so a month, taken bodily out 
of my earnings because I saw a couple of 
adolescent boys tittering over a sex story 
magazine, in which several of my stories 
appeared under various pen names, made 
a dent in my purse. But I never wrote or 
sold another of those stories, and I’ve al- 
ways been glad I didn’t, too. 


The talk that time with Arthur Burks 
made me realize that a writer should never 
write anything that left him with the feel- 
ing that he couldn’t face his own self in the 
mirror. When it was a question of writing 
something a bit on the shady side or doing 
without, I did without. In confession stories, 
there was often the delicate question of 
whether some friend or neighbor might be 
hurt with something I said in print. I 
never, therefore, said anything like that 
in print, though often the very refraining 
from writing up some juicy story meant 
the loss of a check. So what? I merely 
tried something else. 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS ARE THE 


HARDEST. That is surely true. Though 
[ sold both my first and second stories easily, 
it took about two years of writing more 
than a half million words to sell the third 
story. However, I have since sold quite a 
few of those stories written in the two years 
when I couldn’t sell, so it must have been 
merely that I hadn’t persevered and hit the 
right markets. 


SET YOURSELF A WRITING PERI- 


OD AND WRITE DURING THAT 
PERIOD. I always did that. TRY some- 
thing every writing day. I tried short stries, 


verse, greeting card sentiments, essays, arti- 
cles, recipes, anything that meant 
pounding out words and getting a certain 
facility with them. Keep office hours with 
your typewriter ; so Many hours, at a cer- 
tain time, daily. 


oh, 


During the third year my earnings aver- 
aged what they would have done had I 
been holding a fairly good stenographic job. 
One day I added up the approximate hours 
I'd spent at my typewriter trying to write, 
and my approximate earnings, and I found 
out I’d earned a dollar an hour at what I’d 
written while I was learning how. 


IF YOU CAN’T WRITE WELL, 
WRITE AS WELL AS YOU CAN. Early 
in the game, I realized that my lack of 
formal schooling (I’d only gone to school 
to the eighth grade, never to high school 
or college) prevented me from getting into 
say Atlantic Monthly or Harper’s. So I 
didn’t try for them. I tried for those I 
could reach. The first story I sold was sold 
to True Story, so I naturally felt kindly 
disposed toward the confession magazines. 
They gave me a needed anonymity while I 
was learning my craft, and the fact that I 
could rattle them off lickety-clip because 
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I’d seen the story lived already, was in their 
favor. I must say I’ve sold every well- 
plotted, interesting confession story I’ve 
ever written. Often those I couldn’t sell 
one year sold a few years later. 


I NEVER REWROTE. That doesn’t say 
working over and over a script isn’t a good 
way, but it just never was my way. I think 
this was due to the fact that I’d been an 
expert stenographer before my marriage 
and had corrected so many of the boss’s 
long-winded speeches, articles, reports and 
such that I’d either know the word I 
wanted to use or hunting a year wouldn’t 
give it to me. 

So I’d sit down with an idea, write 5 or 
6,000 words of it in 2’ or 3 hours (yes, 
that’s right) and put it into an envelope. I 
don’t believe, said she shamefacedly, I’ve 
ever averaged much better than one sale 
in three tries. Often, it’s because I’ve used 
a story form when the thing should have 
been a factual article. Many of my things 
are about children and the home; I’ve 
lived them first, and so they’re usually sale- 
able, but the matter of presentation seemed 
the rub with me. 

From ‘having criticized literally hundreds 
of beginners’ scripts, however, I would say 
that 99 writers out of a hundred, who 
haven’t been expert stenographers, who 
haven’t helped the boss write his reports, 
etc., etc., ought to rewrite and rewrite a- 
plenty. Some of the poor typing jobs I’ve 
seen, would discourage any editor; some of 
the poorly-spelled, poorly-presented scripts 
would make anybody lay them down with 
a sigh and not try to read past page one. 

I always tried to present my script neatly 
to an editor. I wouldn’t call on him with 
dirty finger nails, so why should my brain- 
child not look fresh and clean when making 
a call to represent me? So, when a script 
was a bit dog-eared from many rejections 
(and, boy some of them had as many as 
20 or 25!) I’d either type the first few and 
last few pages over or retype the whole 
thing. 


LIFE IS FULL OF LITTLE SUR- 
PRISES. Yes, my writing career was. 
Things would come back dejectedly from 


cent-a-word markets at which Id aim 
them, and then, when I’d send them out 
in a new “What-the-hell” mood to a ten- 
cent-a-word editor, I’d get a check! 

There was the time I didn’t have the 
dollar to get the kids new tooth brushes, 
and decided I’d get them each one in the 
five-and-ten at a dime each. I found 19c 
in my china banks, but couldn’t find the 
twentieth penny, On the way to the village, 
stopping for the mail, I found my first $100 
check from Physical Culture. 

That was a delirious morning. I got a 
hitch with a man who was a house painter, 
and then and there I hired him to paint 
our hitherto unpainted little house in the 
woods. I have a picture of it before the 
painting ; it looks like Lincoln’s birthplace 
and was the sweetest little cottage in the 
woods anyone ever had fun writing in. The 
man painted and stayed six busy weeks, 
giving me a story a day, nearly all of them 
salable. He was the most loquacious per- 
son I ever saw. To this day he comes round 
and paints screens and does chores round 
the place, and gives me more story ideas— 
just one of those talkative people the world 
has too few of. Never discourage a talker, 
when you’re a writer. Learn to listen and 
remember, instead. 


CAPITALIZE ON EVERY LITTLE 
THING. Every injury, real or imagined, 
every success, every sally (including those 
you didn’t make but just wanted to) are 
the things stories are made of as you dra- 
matize yourself in thinking about them. 
Our day dreams mostly boil down to self 
magnification and self-justification. Squeeze 
dry every little thing that happens to you, 
playing it a hundred different ways, and 
dramatizing yourself in each one of them. 
Sorrow or joy to the common man are sor- 
row and joy; but to the writer they are that 
and more, too; they are twigs that keep the 
emotional pot within him boiling. 


USE YOUR LEISURE TO GIVE 
YOU WRITING IDEAS. I got so used 
to getting ideas while I ironed that when 
I became so well off I could afford to send 
all the laundry out, I no longer got ideas! 
So I started to do odd bits at home, and 
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still do—curtains and personal underwear, 
etc. Reminds me of the woman who got 
her ideas when she waxed the floor, and 
ever afterwards, even though immensely 
rich from writing she had to wax her floors 


or else. 


HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR 
BUT KEEP YOUR FEET ON THE 
GROUND. I always had one ideal. I 
wanted to write a Broadway play. I wanted 
to see all my friends and relatives, who 
sneered so much at the magazines I ap- 
peared in and said, “Oh, well if you want 
to write stuff like that,” clapping their 
hands and crying “Author” and me just for 
spite not even appearing to bow once, I 
could see how much fun I’d get out of 
seeing my play rehearsed; I could see all 
my relatives out there in the front rows 
and me perspiring somewhere up in the 
second balcony, and I could see the play 
lasting exactly three weeks. Two hundred 
dollars’ profit from a play was preferable 
to three million made any other way. 

So I’ve tried plays. There’s always a play 
in my workroom somewhere, usually fin- 
ished and under lots of other scripts. I’ve 
been encouraged about the plays, but the 
short stories and articles brought home the 
bacon. I was just sensible enough not to 
frown on mediocre, little checks here and 
there, articles about things other people 
passed over as being too ordinary to write 
about. I found magazines like things about 
the ordinary facts of a busy life; they don’t 
want the things that happen to the general 
as much as they do what goes on in the day 
of the common soldier. 


I was the common soldier. I pleaded for 
proper feeding for the kids. I argued for 
wholewheat breads and cereals, for never 
peeling the vegetables, for cooking them in 
a minimum of water and seeing that the 
children drank up whatever water re- 
mained in the pot. I told, ad nauseum, all 
my experiences while bringing up the kids, 
while learning how to be a wife to a good 
husband. 


Once the check was for $1,500 for about 
three hours’ work—a prize for a True Story, 
and wasn’t that a day, though? 


HELP OTHERS AND THEY’LL 
HELP YOU. Often, when people would 
ask for help, I’d feel like saying, “Lady, 


if you only knew what’s in store for you, 
you'd take in stairs to scrub instead of 
trying to write.” But I’d help; I wish I had 
a dollar for every long letter I’ve written, 
free and for nothing, to a wistful writer 
who felt she hadn’t a friend in the world 
she could talk her heart out to. Those free 
letters have brought me many lovely things; 
a few good friends, even some pretty bulbs 
for the garden and some beautiful hand 
towels from China, once. 

EDITORS ARE SWELL PEOPLE. It 
was a very long time before I attempted 
to visit an editor, but when I did, I found 
them all very human and approachable. 
The only one who ever frightened me was 
Mr. Balmer of Redbook, but, since I’ve 
never sold Redbook anyhow and rarely 
tried, I can hardly count that. 


I always had the sneaking feeling that 
my clothes weren’t just right, that my bury- 
ing myself in the country made me look 
hickish, and all that foolishness. So, when 
I wanted to visit an editor just for the sheer 
fun of talking shop to someone, I’d buy me 
a nice new pair of expensive suede gloves, 
or a new pair of shoes, or maybe a red 
rosebud for my coat lapel, and that would 
give me the needed lift. 


BELIEVE IN YOURSELF. Although I 
have never really sold the slicks anything 
but slight articles to this day, I never lost 
the belief that they would see how smart I 
was and beg me for stories. So far they 
never have; but now I don’t care so much, 
you see, for I have found that if a writer 
writes something, someone will buy it even- 
tually. And that’s all I need to know. A 
check is a check; some buy nice imitation 
pearls and some buy real ones at Tiffany’s; 
but shucks, right on the surface, I defy any- 
one but an expert to tell which is which! 


GET IT OUT OF YOUR SYSTEM. 
The best way, when an idea came to me, 
was to sit down and get it out of my sys- 
tem, then and there, that very day. Things 
when cold always seemed just that—cold 
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and dreary. So when an idea comes I 


always say “Excuse me” to the kids, to my 


guests, to my ironing or whatever, and get 
to my typewriter quickly. I pound out 
whatever it is and leave it lying there 
without even reading it, and next day I 
type it over and send it out. J always 
send it out. I try a few markets with most 
every script. I usually find, when I’m dis- 
couraged about any script, it’s because I 
wasn’t feeling any too well that day, rather 


than because the script itself is ailing. 
When an idea is good enough to write, 


it’s usually good enough to sell. Read that 
one over again—that’s written from fifteen 
years of experience at this very thing. 


DON’T THINK YOU ARE HEMING- 
WAY. 
writer in the world and, in fact, I never 
paid too much attention to the fact that I 
was a writer at all. I just wrote; I never 
lost sight of the fact that everything is grist 
to the writer’s mill, and looked into every- 
thing I came in contact with to see if there 


I never have believed I was the best 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


was an idea in it for the writing depart- 
ment. I took my writing seriously enough, 
I guess, but my husband, my children, and 
my house always came first, I’m glad to say. 
As a reward, those three interesting depart- 
ments of my life have never let me down. 
They’ve always given me something to write 
about, even if it was only a minor quarrel 
with my husband, the children’s chicken 
pox or the house needing paint. 


Any of us can write most anything we 
put our minds to, from a novel to a book 
on writing to a play. I have a postwar 
program mapped out that would make the 
New Deal look pallid, and [ll write out 
my program, too, if I live that long. 


Meanwhile, perhaps this article will carry 
my greetings to Arthur Burks, and others 
who have helped me on the way and who 
have been more successful than I am. But 
an editor called me a successful writer the 
other day and I said I hoped some day 
he’d change just one word of that—I said 
I wanted to be a successful woman, 


"Any children?" 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ITH a circulation far greater than 

that of any other magazine in 

America, The Reader’s Digest at- 
tracts the interest of all writers. Well over 
eight million copies are sold each month 
of the regular edition, with foreign editions 
adding at least another million. And the 
rates which its editors pay evoke wistful 
sighs from other top-ranking editors. 

The editors are glad to receive sugges- 
tions or outlines of articles. They frequently 
cooperate with other magazines in the pro- 
duction of original articles. And if some- 
thing comes in to them which seems 
satisfactory, they may work with another 
magazine to prepare it for publication. 
They are glad to read original manuscripts 
of sufficient quality and interest. But they 
emphasize the point that they rarely can 
use original manuscripts. They prefer very 
definitely to work with the idea or the out- 
line of a subject. 

The editors of The Reader’s Digest say 
that they do not give any special considera- 
tion to the work of big-name writers. It is 
the interest of the idea, the value of the 
material, which counts. This must be out- 
standing. Competition is tremendous. Be- 
cause the magazine pays the highest of 
rates, it usually gets first consideration of 


all material. And edi- 
.» 4 . io »st 
tors of other diges ae 
magazines console oF) 
: } eZ 
themselves with the 


thought that after all, 
the pages of a single 
magazine are limited, 
and the Digest can 
really use only a small 
proportion of the 
worthwhile material. 





One department, however, is very much 
open at present to free-lance writers. This 
is ““Life in These United States.” This two- 
page section has appeared occasionally. It 
has proved very popular, and the editors 
would like to make it a monthly feature— 
if they can get enough good material. These 
are anecdotes or sketches—something like 
the New Yorker’s “Talk of the Town,” but 
not local. The maximum length is 300 
words; shorter than this is preferable. Some 
run as short as 60 words. Each story must 
have a point to it, a moral, a lesson; call it 
what you will. Most wanted are stories rep- 
resenting different sections of the country. 
Style is not so important. But the story is 
the thing. It must be outstanding and 
memorable. $100 is the minimum, but rates 
go up for stories the editors like. No manu- 
scripts for this department are returned. 

All correspondence and manuscripts 
should be addressed to The Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Tricolor Magazine is the American issue 
of a magazine long published in London, 
with the same title but all in French. The 
American version started out a few months 
ago as a publication about France. It be- 
came known as the magazine of the French 
Underground because it had access to the 
best material on that subject. 
Actually, it was far wider 
in its scope. And now, with 
an eye to post-war survival 
as a serious monthly, it is 
broadening out to include 
articles of universal interest; 
articles which interpret Eu- 
rope and America in a sort 
of meeting ground. Tricolor 
has the right to use anything 
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in the London issue. But since that ma- 
terial must be translated out of the French, 
the editors prefer to use mostly original ma- 
terial. No fiction is used — unless that 
means an occasional “sketch.” Nothing in 
the nature of propaganda. 

Articles for Tricolor run from 2000 to 
3000 words. The accent is on today and 
plans for tomorrow. Anything connected 
with the arts or built around photographic 
subjects might be of interest. The magazine 
has a circulation of 20,000 copies at present 
and pays rates which are excellent for the 
sales; in line with those of and 
Country. The editors say they “don’t be- 
lieve in underpaying.” Rates depend on 
the worth of the article, the length, the 
amount of research needed—and not on 
the name of the author. They may buy 
ideas, as well. Checks are on acceptance. 
André Labarthe is editor. Address: 1 East 
57th Street, N. Y. 22. Fifty cents a copy. 

Max Pfeffer, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City 19, one of the leading publishers 
of theatrical plays in Europe for thirty 
years, is now preparing to renew business 
relations with post-War Europe, offering 
plays and novels in the capacity of literary 
agent. Phone Bryant 9-3926. 

Cook Publications, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City 16, offer a four-page out- 
line of the editorial requirements of their 
two grocery trade journals covering self- 
service super markets. 

Leo Margulies tells me that he has a 
special need for some top-quality detective 
stories of 20,000 words each for some of 
his “Thrilling” group magazines. On these, 
he is paying a minimum rate of two cents 
a word. And if you can turn in something 
exceptionally good, you can count on a 
better rate than that. Reports and checks 
are always fast in this market. This might 
be a good bet for detective writers who 
don’t serialize their books; there might be 
a chance to sell a 20,000 word version to 
Margulies. He will consider a synopsis of 
a book about to come out, or will read the 
book-length manuscript for cutting possi- 
bilities. Address: 10 East 40th Street, 
N. Y. 16. 

Thrilling Mystery has changed its policy 
—and its title, which is now Thrilling Mys- 
tery Novel. Instead of several shorter novels 


Town 


DIcESsT 


and novelets, each issue will feature a real 
book-length detective-mystery story. For 
these, reprint rights to books are being 
bought. Very good rates are paid, on ios 
ceptance. Writers should note that on these, 
the reprint rights for pocket-size books are 
still available, the magazine buying only 
the right to reprint once in magazine form, 
This is a bi-monthly. The same conditions 
apply to Detective Novel, another bj. 
monthly, which made a similar change in 
policy several months ago. Address: 10 
East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Special needs for other publications of 
the Thrilling group include: 10,000 word 
novélets for Thrilling, Love—this is an ur- 
gent need—and love shorts for all three 
love pulps. . . . A lot of Western shorts are 
needed — not over 6000 words — for this 
group which includes ten Western titles. 
. . . Where, asks Editor Margulies, are the 
writers of pseudo-science stories? He has 
two active markets: Startling Stories and 
Thrilling Wonder Stories. (Captain Future 
has been combined with Startling for the 
duration.) And writers are needed. 
Payment is a cent a word and up on all 
of these books. Address: 10 East 40th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

Inactive markets at Thrilling include: 
RAF Aces, which has been suspended for 
the duration, but may show renewed reader- 
interest later on. . . . Thrilling Adventure 
is now on an irregular schedule. . . . Air 
War Stories is out of the market for about 
six months. Try this again in the early 
spring. . .. The market for sports stories is 
lying fallow for a while. Only three quar- 
terly publications: Exciting Sports, Popular 
Sports, and Thrilling Sports. Leo Margulies 
is editorial director of all Thrilling Group 
magazines mentioned in paragraphs above. 
Address: 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

All three of the Popular-Fictioneers love 
pulps edited by Ollie Redpath have in- 
creased their pages to 96—and the price to 
15 cents. This means a much bigger market 
for fiction than it was for a while. An im- 
portant need is serials for All-Story Love— 
the only one of the group which uses serials. 
Miss Redpath likes to plan her serials a 
considerable time ahead, since most of her 
writers prefer to submit an idea in outline 
form first. 50,000 words is the top length, 
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with generous installments running about 
10,000 words each. But she would like to 
see serials of any length, from the two- 
parter which she uses occasionally, to five- 
part stories... The top length for novelets 
has been raised to 12,000 words. And of 
course the short story always has a place. 

Fighting aspects of the war are not 
wanted, since these are difficult to fit into 
aromance. But a writer must take the war 
into consideration, especially allowing for 
possible conversion in serials written far 
ahead and which might include situations 
affected by a possible cessation of hostilities. 
Plenty of plot, lively drama, and real emo- 
tional appeal are musts in any length. Pay- 
ment begins at a cent a word minimum. 
The other titles edited by Miss Redpath 
are Love Short Stories and Love Boook. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

American Cookery, formerly of Boston, 
is now published by the Whitney Publishing 
Company, 11 East 44th Street, N. Y. 17. 
It has changed its policy completely. No 
longer a consumer magazine, it is for the 
profession exclusively, appealing to dieti- 
cians and teachers of cookery. It appears 
monthly, omitting July and August issues. 
Dr. Eleonora Borzilleri is the new editor. 
Writers now must be professionals or 
authorities, and articles more technical. 
Subjects include food and nutrition, child 
care, kitchen management, equipment etc. 
Lengths run between 1,500 and 2,000 
words. Photographic illustrations are used. 
If a writer can supply his own illustrations, 
the editors prefer this. Payment is made 
on publication, according to the value of 
the article; no set rates have been estab- 
lished. 

Miss Gertrude Warburton is the 
editor of My Baby, replacing Mrs. Glemser. 
This magazine is a quarterly, given away 
free through baby departments in Allied 
Purchasing Stores throughout the country. 
Most of the articles on medical care and 
child hygiene are written by doctors and 
other authorities. But the editor will be 
glad to see articles on what parents are 
doing to meet wartime problems of the 
home where the father is away, on home- 
life and the affect upon it of various war- 
time conditions, how working mothers are 
handling their situations. Articles about the 


new 
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human interest phases of home life and 
the actual things which go on, are what 
the free-lance writer can contribute. Pay- 
ment is at a cent a word and up. The edi- 
tor will also be glad to see photographs of 
babies, and use suitable ones with a credit 
line. Miss Warburton was formerly editor 
of the Butterick Fashion Magazine and of 
Infants and Children’s Wear Review. Ad- 
dress of My Baby: 1 East 53rd Street, 
NM. '¥.. 2. 

To writers with a knowledge of variety 
store business, Dell Publishing Company 
offers a good market in the trade field with 
its new monthly, Syndicate Selling. This 
goes out to 6,000 managers of variety stores 
throughout the country, where the Dell 
Modern Magazines are sold. (Modern 
Romances, Modern Screen, and Screen 
Romances.) The managing editor, Miss 
Felicia Parker, is anxious to get in touch 
with people who know any phase of variety 
store business or who are writing for other 
magazines in this general field. She pre- 
fers those who are able to come in and 
talk to her personally about ideas. Genuine 
basic information is more important to her 
magazine than writing style, since editing 
can aid the latter. Articles average 2000 
to 2500 words, with occasional single- 
pagers of 500 words. Subject matter may 
be anything concerned with anything sold 
in variety stores, provided it is slanted to 
interest store and department managers. 


Syndicate Selling is most interested in 
any of the large national chain stores. Local 
chains are less apt to interest a wide group 
of readers. Writing for a field like this is 
apt to lead to greener pastures according 
to the editor. The magazine belongs to the 
Limited Price Variety Stores Association, 
its material thereby coming to the attention 
of its head, Dr. Nystrom. Payment for 
articles begins at one cent, but is mostly 
$50 for the 2000 to 2500 word length. 
The staff arrange for their own photo- 
graphs. However, the editor would make 
a deal on good display photos. Letters 
from the customer’s angle fill a need; $5 
paid for the best received. Payment is 
made on acceptance ; paydays the 10th and 
25th of each month. Address: 149 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
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Sir! and Laff, publications of the Voli- 
tant Publishing Co., are now edited by Tim 
Taylor. He succeeds George Beltz. Sir/, 
a bi-monthly, is now paying on acceptance 
according to the editor. It is “a men’s 
magazine, with emphasis on men’s wants 
and desires in the way of recreations, sports, 
hobbies, abilities.” He is interested in see- 
ing profiles of men leading in their fields, 
but not overly publicized. Subjects must 
not be too local. He plans fewer picture 
sets, but with better quality. He is look- 
ing for some sensational-type articles; 
for example, racketeering in the garage 


as 


business. Good sports stories should be 
submitted about three months ahead of 
season. Avoid war stories, as a rule, crime 


stories, too much sex, and stories with a 
reporter-hero. (Mr. Taylor has been a re- 
porter for several years.) Both fiction and 
articles range from 1500 to 4000 words, with 
a very rare 500-word short article. Payment 
is 2 cents a word and up, on acceptance; 
pictures at $5 and $10; cartoons $10 and 
$15. The December and following issues 
will give you Mr. Taylor’s taste in editorial 
matter. Address: 103 Park Avenue, N. Y. 
17. 

Laff is a market for photographs; pic- 
tures in sets of from 12 to 20, out of which 
a final selection of 10 to 12 can be made. 
Though good-looking girls are the main 
thing (cheesecake art), each set must have 
some story value. Kodachromes are bought 
for both cover and inside use—but a tough 
market. All types of cartoons are consid- 
ered. Payment is on publication: the aver- 
age being $5 per picture, $10 per cartoon. 
Tim Taylor also edits this monthly. Ad- 
dress: 103 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Pageant plans to carry a book digest in 
each issue, Amy Loveman making the se- 
lections. Hillman Periodicals, 1476 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 18. 

Liberty Magazine, Inc., has bought a 
building in West 57th Street, and will move 
up there after the first of the year. Mean- 
while, continue addressing manuscripts to 
the old office: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 
17. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company has 
moved its New York office to the Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue. Eliza- 
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beth Bullock is managing editor of the book 
publishing division. But I am told that 
manuscripts may be sent either to this office, 
or to the Chicago office (540 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, 11). 


HAZEL BERGE is asking for all lengths 

of material Modern Romances. 
Shorts are now wanted in the average 
lengths of 5000, 6000, and 7000 words, 
as well as the novels of 15,000 to 20,000 
and the novelets of 10,000 to 12,000 words 
which take up so important a portion of 
this monthly. Payment is based on 2% 
cents a word, on acceptance. A really good 


for 


story, however, always gets a bonus above 


this rate. The editor is glad to look at 
ideas and outlines first. 
This is an excellent market. But the 


number of writers for the confession maga- 
zines seems to be at an all-time low. Now 
is the time for the new writer to pitch in 
with everything he’s got and convince the 
editors that he has what it takes. But too 
many are content to submit what amounts 
to a mere episode, or to be satisfied with 
mechanical writing in which it is evident 
that he has not thought out his characters 
well enough to make them seem real. A 
recording of Miss Berge’s suggestions, rather 
than this printed paragraph would be far 
more effective in letting you know just how 
much importance she places upon care in 
the planning of a story; upon the feeling 
of reality which must get across to the 
reader. For readers do believe (or want to 
believe) that these are all true stories. And 
the new writer has more opportunity, with 
less competition, of getting an editor’s at- 
tention. He often has the freshness which 
an established writer lacks. But he must 
dig down into his characters’ hearts, put 
them in a situation which carries a real 
problem, and get the story on paper so 
well that he likes it himself. Don’t be sat- 
isfied with less than your best, and Miss 
Berge thinks the editors will be satisfied, 
too! 

Watch out for war situations; don’t let 
them be too specific. Things are moving 
so fast, and it takes so long before a story 
is out on sale. Take the problems here at 


home; mostly the women’s problems — 
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though an occasional man-told story is 
bought. Modern Romances is a Dell Mag- 
azine, at 149 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
Miss Ange Brashing tells me that Physical 
Culture is continuing to be a good market 
for the short material; pieces not over 1000 
words, and 800 is better yet. Anything on 
health-building. The general type of arti- 
cle remains the same; study a copy of the 
Payment is 
Miss 


Por 
JID 


magazine before submitting. 
2 cents a word, on publication. 
Brashing is managing editor. Address: 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

There are no editorial changes to report 
The editor, Henry 
market continues 


on the magazine, Read. 
Lee, tells me that the 
open for some original pieces of wide gen- 
eral interest, especially in the one-page 
length of 350 words. Reports are usually 
made within two weeks, though occasionally 
something good needs more time for deci- 
sion. Pay is 5 cents a word, on acceptance. 
Address: 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Mrs. May C. Kelley, editor of Personal 
Romances, has sent me a copy of her new 
rejection slip complete with places to check 
reasons for return of manuscripts. So many 
writers have wished that editors would just 
tell them why. Well, here’s one who will 
do that for you. Wordage needs, by the 
way, now run to short-shorts of 1500 to 
2500 words; short stories of 2500 to 5000 
words; novelets of 6500 words; novels of 
14,500 words divided into 5 or 6 chapters. 
A little romantic verse of from 4 to 12 
lines. Payment is on acceptance; 2 cents 
a word minimum for stories; 35 cents a 
line for verse. Address: 295 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. 

Independent Woman, official monthly of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, is 25 years old. 
Its summer issues were taken up with spe- 
cial material. But now the market is open, 
particularly to all sorts of articles dealing 
with the postwar problems of the working 
woman; employment, maintenance of jobs 
for her, reorganization and reconstruction 
programs both domestic and foreign. These 
must be based on much information and 
experience, and so are hard to write. The 
style must be popular enough to appeal to 
a broad public. 


Articles may deal also with the profes- 
sional and the personal problems of busi- 
ness women. A little humor, if good. 
Occasional poems—but definitely not love. 
Seasonal, with a real theme or significance 
is best. No fiction. No articles now on 
women in industrial plants. But the editors 
would be interested in articles on how a 
community has handled such social prob- 
lems as that of juvenile delinquency. 
Lengths run not over 1800 words, and 
down to about 500. A very good length is 
700 to 800 words, to be used with a small 
illustration to fill one page. Payment de- 
pends on length and amount of research 
illustrations: $35 for longer articles 
with pictures; $25, without 


and 
(1500-1800) 
pictures; $15 to $20 for in-between lengths; 
$10 for very short. Poems of 4 to 14 lines 
bring $2-$3. Checks go out about the 10th 
of the next month after acceptance. Miss 
Frances Maule is editor of Independent 
Woman. Address: 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 

Radio Mirror, which made a consider- 
able change in its story policy early last 
spring, is now running along smoothly. 
Study current issues for a good idea of 
what the editor, Doris McFerran, likes in 
the way of material. And don’t forget her 
special requirement: a good generous syn- 
opsis of 4 or more pages first, from which 
she will make her first decision and give 
you the green light if she likes the sample. 
Saves a lot of time for everyone. Back- 
grounds should be almost exclusively small 
towns, and under-average homes and jobs. 
No glamor-girl heroines. The problem is 
the important thing. Try for new prob- 
lems, or new angles on current questions. 
Problems must be serious; must touch the 
roots of the girl’s life. 

All stories are first-person and follow the 
girl’s viewpoint. A quality of sincerity is 
vital. There should be just enough emo- 
tional reaction to make it count in the story 
effect; but never allow your writing to be 
sticky or overly sentimental. Basically, each 
story must be a problem between two peo- 
ple, but now it is important to add the im- 
pact of the world. Let your canvas be 
broad; not limited to a girl and man. Young 
problems are best; even adolescent age. 

(Continued on page 54) 








| Had Only One Idea 


By HOWARD STEPHENSON 


SUCCESSFUL magazine article 

writer than three 

good basic ideas must find himself 
embarrassed. Since the day I quit a job and 
rented an office in midtown New York, one 
idea has paid the rent rather consistently. 
Over years, the netted 
enough to put two kids with tremendous 
appetites through college—and when No. 3 
is ready, the same old idea will send her 
happily up Mount Oread or a reasonable 
facsimile. 

I’m going to tell you the idea and I won’t 
be coy about it, for you are welcome to 
take it for your own, use it again and 
again— 

A magazine article is just a short 
story which happens to be true. 

My first story, written approximately at 
the same time that Grant took Vicksburg, 
brought $112.60, a sum which seems all the 
more remarkable when I reflect that my 
second was bought by Bill Kofoed for $2. 
And worth it. 

The art of article writing follows the 
same patterns as the art of fiction, but car- 
ries an added restriction; the writer must 
stay within the framework of fact. It is this 
limitation which thwarts the amateurs. 
They look upon facts as inexorable things. 
There are so many facts it is hard to make 
a selection. And they think that a state- 
ment of fact, in order to be accurate, must 
be dull. 

But you, who from now on are going to 
look on your article as a short story, will 
quickly realize the advantage you have 
over the fictioneer. 


who has more 


seven idea - has 


You don’t have to invent people, situa- 
tions, atmosphere, theme or climax. You 
have to gather the factual material, but you 
don’t have to make it up. In fact, if you 
do start faking, it is practically inevitable 


that you’ll be caught, so don’t try. 

The arrangement of this material, treat- 
ing it as you would a short story, is what 
demands skill. It is worth spending days or 
weeks on, for editors pay off on arrange- 
ment and presentation. 

In my own presentation, in a story deal- 
ing with any person of importance, I get his 
name in the first paragraph. 

Spill your climax in the lead. Turn the 
short story method upside down by telling 
all almost at the start. 

In the first page of typescript, try to get 
quotes. Just as you try to get conversation 
in a short story. 

Save for your tail one good, juicy fact, 
pointing, if possible, to the future. The 
reader prefers a satisfying tidbit at the end, 
for it is the last thing you have to say that 
he carries away with him. Your most ex- 
citing fact (climax) you fed him at the 
start, but you saved the outcome for the 
last, like a good dramatist. 

Go through the manuscript’s first draft 
and perform a very simple but life-giving 
operation. Tinker the verbs. Cut out “there 
was” whenever you see it. In fact, if you 
just execute all forms of “to be” and “to 
have” and substitute action verbs, you'll 
“He better 


improve readability. saw” is 


than “he had seen.” 

Establish a “field” to write in. Mine is 
personal development. (“The Art of Being 
a Boss” Never 
peddle completed articles; peddle ideas. 
Editors contribute much, in discussion. By 
learning the angle of the article from cor- 
respondence with the editor I sold “Jn the 
Pacific It’s Pidgin” to American Legion 
Magazine. 


series, Forbes magazine.) 


Always send a reject to a better maga- 
zine than the one that turned it down. 
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“History Can Be Fun,” sold to a national 
woman’s magazine after a small mail order 
monthly editor who ordered it at one-fifth 
the price, changed his mind. 

Never write about a subject that doesn’t 
interest you. 

Answer fan letter, good or bad, 
with carbon to the editor. (“Farewell to 
Dogs,” Good Housekeeping: Score, 2 favor- 
able letters, 46 taking issue with the writer, 
17, name-calling letters, 1 letter from a 
stranger who lives two miles from me, advo- 
cating a prison sentence for anyone hold- 
ing my criminal ideas.) 


every 


HOOKED FOR THE REST 


Sir: 

Three months ago while on week-end leave, I 
pounded my fist on the arm of my easy chair in 
the furnished apartment that my wife maintains 
near my post, and stated flatly: “I shall be a 
writer!” Just like that. 

My wife simply raised her eyes from the maga- 
zine she had been reading and observed: “I was 
wondering how long it would take you to make 
up your mind to that.” She had known it all 
along. 

Yesterday’s mail brought a letter of accept- 
ance, my first from any source, from the Bos- 
tonian. My first bit of fiction, 1080 words, titled, 
“A Letter To Home,’ had sold. A check will 
follow. It’s a beginning. Evidence that one’s 
debut into print can give a boost is the jig that 
Isobel and I danced in the living room until the 
landlady rapped on the door and _ shouted: 
“Stop it!” 

The background to my first sale may be rou- 
tine to your readers. 

After working five years to obtain an AB de- 
gree in journalism, with the intention of fiction- 
eering, I was neatly sidetracked. By a well-paid 
advertising job. For eight months the lettuce 
piled high. 

Then the Army crooked a digit. 

So for 20 months, I have been salted away as 
Noncom in charge of a Public Relations section 
at an AAF Training Base. Working under me is 
a staff of two other GI’s and a blonde secretary. 
Every day, plus or minus twenty-five (25) re- 
leases go out to the newspapers, wire services, 


national magazines, all types of periodicals. Each 
week we edit our own camp news sheet. 
A great inany combat veterans go through 


here. With the DFC, the Purple Heart, Oak Leaf 
Clusters galore. They have histories. We talk 


Except for the prices paid for serials, 
magazine articles pay 75 per cent as much 
as top-flight fiction. About the highest ar- 
ticle rate paid was the dollar-a-word Ray 
Long, of Cosmopolitan, paid to President 
Coolidge. After the Coolidge feature was 
locked up and had started to run, Ray got 
a rush wire from the White House. “COME AT 
ONCE.” Fearing he would have to bust the 
current issue of Cosmo, which was beating 
out copies on a rotary press at the rate of 
2,000 an hour, Long flew to Washington. 
Coolidge greeted him simply: “Well, Mr. 
Long, when do you want the next one?” 


OF HIS NATURAL LIFE 


with them, write accounts of their experiences. 
But this type of material can’t be sold. I am 
Army. It goes out free as a government service. 

Came the germ of my decision. Fictionize these 
true stories. The Bostonian sale came as the re- 
sult of a conversation overheard one day in a 
barrack. A lad was bitching to a pal that he 
couldn’t bring himself to write his wife and tell 
wrote the 


her he was heading overseas. He 
note—in my short short. It brought tears and 
cash. 


This was my first attempt. I sent it out seven 
times. It came back with a pink slip five times 
twice with notes that said: “Send us more. But 
not this.” I went down in the dumps. 

Then a new Public Relations Officer came in. 
He was Lieutenant Pierce R. Garrett, former FBI 
man and scenario writer, and brother of Grant 
Garrett who authored Wally Beery’s latest, “Bar- 
bary Coast Gent.” 

“Do I have the 
him my stuff. 

He passed it back. “You have the knack,” 
he answered. “Keep plugging.” 

Then the Writer’s Dicest ran a letter from 
the Bostonian. Editor Leader was in the market 
for mss. I had recently received a copy of the 
magazine. from home. Maybe it was an omen. 
I went through my files searching something suit- 
able. All scripts were in the mail. Except that 
first one. 

On a wing and a prayer, my “premiere” went 
on its way, SAE enclosed. 

So now I have a boost and ask God each night 
for another. Ideas are plentiful in my own back 
yard. My premiere and its background have 
put a ring in my nose. . . . 

S/Sct. Cuarues V. Haas, 
Sec. A, 2122d AAFBU, 
GAAF, Greenwood, Miss. 


knack?”I asked and showed 








GYRENE JIVE 


By PETER 


OT only are the Marines changing 

the course of inhuman events in the 

South Pacific, but they are magnifi- 
cently altering the King’s English in their 
own inimitable way as they go barreling 
along. 

Any writer who wants his fictional Ma- 
rine to be accepted as “Mac” by real Ma- 
rine readers and raiders must make a thor- 
ough study of up-to-date material that will 
keep Webster spinning in his grave. To say 
nothing of what it does to Tojo! 

Wherever the Gyrenes have landed, their 
taking ways have also included nifty bits 
of local idiom such as ‘“‘maskee” and “ding 
how” from the Chinese, meaning “O. K.,” 
“Boksok,” Philippine Tagalog for “crazy,” 
and “Kosan Shire” which is Japanese that 
is only said to a dead Jap. It means “Sur- 
render?”—a humorous interrogation. 

In the old days of the famed Legation 
Guard in Peking the men added their own 
variety of Oriental lingo to their pictures- 
que speech. “Segoonya” might be the title 
of a popular song, but to a Marine it 
means another important item to be picked 
up, obviously—“woman.” 

“Pungyo” is a leatherneck’s Chinese word 
for comrade or buddy and, of course, the 
Corps could never get along without the 
word “Gizmo” which can mean anything 
and everything. “Gizmo” is used when- 
ever a word is lacking and you need a 
quick one to keep it clean. 

Platoon Sergeant L. H. (Gizmo) Pepin, 
a hard-muscled little man from Munda, 
is now breaking the heads and hearts of 
“Boots” down at the Recruit Depot in San 
Diego. Much of Pepin’s curriculum is 
unorthodox but it gets results. “Boots” who 
can live through Pepin’s tender ministra- 
tions can walk up to a Jap pillbox and spit 
in Tojo’s eye and come away unharmed. 

Although often intimating that prisoners 


O’CROTTY 


are an unnecessary burden to the peram- 
bulating Marine, Pepin does feel that his 
recruits should know and use a smattering 
of Jap talk. 

Let us say that a Jap sniper thinks he 
is nicely hidden in his coconut tree and 
all is quiet in the surrounding jungle until 
a voice cries out, “Ki-no Ushiro!” 

“The #”%&$! monkey,” says Drill In- 
structor Pepin, “thinks another son of 
heaven has just said, ‘Behind that tree!’ 
and he sticks his neck out. The rest is up 
to you.” 

Thus Marines become linguists, and be- 
fore listing the printable translations of 
Gyrene jive talk, here are the Jap phrases 
all Marines confuse the 
heathen in his lair. 

Oi Omai (O-ee O-my-ee) —“Hey, you,” 
or “Hello, sucker!” 

Shoko San (Show-ko 
ant” or officer of sorts. 

Kosan Shire (Ko-san Shear-a)—“Sur- 
render,” are you kidding? 

Kikaju Koko Ni Motte Koi (Key-cain- 
jew Co-co Knee Mot-tea Ko-ee)—“Bring 
machine gun here!” 

Kyuho Kochini (Cue-ho Ko-chee-knee) 
—‘‘Mortar over here!” 

Ki-no Ushiro (Kee-no Oo-shear-o—‘Be- 
hind that tree!” 

Chisai Ki-no Ushiro (Chis-say-ee Kee- 
no-oo-shear-o)—“Behind the bush,” or 
watch the birdie and you’ll get the bird. 

Kawa-no-muko (Car-wah no-moo-ko) — 
“Behind the river!” 

Danyaki Wo Koko Ni Motte Koi (Darn- 
yu-whoa-co-co-knee-mot-tea-ko-ee) —““Send 
more ammunition here!” 

Teki Ca Kuru Zo! (Deck-key-car-ker- 
rew-so) —“The enemy is coming!” 

Tusuke (Dah-sue-kay)—“Help!” 

Banzai (Bund-zigh-ee—“Hurray, charge !” 

Mushy Mushy (mushy-mushy) —“Hello, 


are using to 


San) —“‘Lieuten- 
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Hello!” useful for picking up Jap phone. 

Hi ee—Hi ee (High-ee High-ee)—“O. 
K.” “all right!” 

Tor Mar Ay (Dorr-Marr-Ray) —‘“Halt !” 

And that is Basic Jap. You can see that 
when the lads come back after penetrating 
the Inland Empire, a lot of monkey talk 
will find a permanent place in the Amer- 
ican language. 

Now for a Marine’s every-day-working- 
vocabulary: 

Boot—a new chicken, a recruit. 

Asiatic—a Marine with a lot of service 
out there. 

Brig-rat—a prisoner. 

Chaser—a prison guard. 

Captain of the Head—or, let us say, the 
Men’s Room attendant. 

Cub—a lad who unfortunately hasn’t 
crossed the Artic Circle. 

Knucklehead—also a Knot-head, or sim- 
ply, a dim-wit. 

Swab-jockey—derogative term for sailor. 

Dog-face—same for a soldier. 

Feather Merchant—a small jerk. 

K<ebra—a non-com. 

Maggie’s Drawers—red flag indicating a 
miss On range. 

Honey Cart—garbage wagon, or salad 
scow. 

Plow Boy—a recruit fresh from the farm. 

Sea Daddy—old hand who teaches a 
chicken. 

Yehudi—a marine parachuter’s term for 
the gremlin that opens your “chute.” 

Pill Roller—navy pharmacist’s mate. 

Shohiza—Chinese marine for a_ small 
boy, or punk. 

Mustang—an officer who made it the 
hard way up from the ranks. 

Sea Hag—an elderly woman. 

Gunny—a gunnery sergeant, but tough. 

Doc—a Navy corpsman, very regular 
when you’re wounded. 

Belly-robber—a cook or baker. 

Worms—spaghetti. 

Survey—to replace or refurnish. 

S pud—Vodka in China. 

Squared Away—shipshape. 

Stand By—Get readv! 

Standing Lights—Lights left burning all 
night. 

Sweetheart—Marine rifle. 
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Stow-the-gab—Stop talking. 

Twist-a-dizzy—Roll a cigarette. 

To pside—upstairs. 

Yaho Pole—Pole used for lifting. Chinese. 

Scivvies—Underwear. 

Pogie Bait—Candy. 

Sack—Bunk. 

Scuttlebutt—Underground gossip. 

Grab-by-the-stacking-swivel—T o 
near the neck. 

Hit-the-sack!—To go to bed. 

Jimmylegs—Master of arms aboard ship. 

Knock-it-off !—Quit whatever you’re do- 


grab 


ing, 

Armored Heifer—Canned milk. 

Bean Bag—Meal pennant aboard ship. 

Cackleberries 

Charlie Noble—Smoke pipe from galley 
‘aboard ship. 

Chow—Food. 

Chow-hound—Man who eats a lot. 

-Collision-mats—Pancakes. 

Down—To pass something at table. 

Fish-eyes—Tapioca. 

Goldfish—Canned salmon. 

Grass—Salad. 

Joe—Coffee or mud. 

Joe-pot—Coffce pot. 

Popeye—Spinach. 

Punk—Bread. 

Red Lead—Catsup. 

Sea Dust—Salt. 

Sea-Going Turkey—Fish. 

Seagull—Chicken. 

Side Arms—Cream and Sugar. 

Target Paste—Creamed chipped beef or 
gravy. 

Battle Pin—Necktie collar pin. 

Blanco—Khaki powder that comes in 
cake form. 

Blues—Dress uniform. 

Boon Dockers—Damned 
shoes. 

Combat Pack—Light pack. 

Ditty-box—Small box used by men at 
sea for personal gear. 

Dungarees—Work clothes. 

Field Scarf—Necktie. 

Gear—Stuff. 

G. I.—Government issue, regulation. 

(Note: There are a lot more not listed, 
for further instruction, just raise your right 
hand at the nearest Recruiting Station.) 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you're not satisfying the de- 
mand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let’s go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the “checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1942. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. Of course your salable manuscripts 
are placed immediately before the right 
editors. I give you suggestions for revi- 
sion on scripts which can be made sala- 
ble and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rates is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


I guarantee to all my writers that | never 
use their names in any advertising copy. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 


Pocket Book Publishers 


(Continued from page 30) 
Now it has started pushing its two main 
Tower Books at 49 cents 
and Forum Books at $1. Drug stores, vari- 
ety and department store book 
shelves are its chief outlets, and one sees 


reprint series: 
stores, 


the titles everywhere. 

The Tower Books include almost every 
sort of subject: popular novels, mysteries, 
Western stories, adventures—but more im- 
portant and selling far better are the self- 
help books, those dealing with health, how- 
to-do, hobbies, handbooks. The Forum 
Books are mostly reprints of very recent, 
high-grade fiction. 

These publishers certainly believe that 
dollar reprints sell to entirely different peo- 
ple than do $2.50 books. For M. F. K. 
Fisher’s “How to Cook a Wolf” is now 
available in the Forum reprint series at $1, 
but after December Ist it will revert to its 
original edition selling at $2.50. 

The reprint business hasn’t hurt the book 
trade. It has just created new markets. 

FLASH: Marshall Field has just employed 


Freeman Lewis, Doubleday Doran book reprint 
expert, to be his book publishing consultant. 





$500 Prize Winner 


“The Scarlet Lily,’ a novel based on. the life 
of Mary Magdalene, by the Rev. Edward F. 
Murphy, S.S.J., has been named the winner of 
the Bruce-Extension Prize Novel Competition. 
In addition to a cash award of $500, Father 
Murphy will receive payment for the eight-part 
serialization of his novel, which begins in Exten- 
sion magazine in October, and full royalty on the 
book, which will be published by Bruce, No- 
vember 15. 

The prize-winning author has been writing 
since early youth and published his first novel 
at the age of fifteen and since that time has 
produced a steady stream of books, plays and 
articles. He has distinguished himself in the 
theatre field and is considered one of the most 
theatre-wise members of the Catholic clergy in 
the country. 





SONG POEMS 


Well-known New York arranger, of many years experience with 
big music publishers, will personally criticize, revise, com- 
pose, arrange. Moderate rates. 

Write today for free booklet ‘‘“GETTING AHEAD IN SONG- 
WRITING,’’ which will be gladly mailed on request. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 41, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR DECEMBER 
WITH THE SECRE- 


1. AN INTERVIEW 
TARY OF YOUR CITY’S MAYOR. A typical 
day ; experiences as secretary; out of 
the ordinary requests that come to the chief ex- 
ecutive. Does the subject harbor any political 
ambition? Market: A local newspaper. 

2. TRAPPING GUN SMUGGLERS. How 
guards at the state prison detect guns and other 
metallic items, as hack saws, secretly carried by 
visitors to the institution. The latest in gun- 
detectors, which prevent many prison breaks an- 
nually. Market: State newspapers. 

3. PUBLIC OFFICIALS OF YOUR COUN- 
TY WHO ARE WELL KNOWN AS RELI- 
GIOUS WORKERS. Slant: How the subjects 
not only serve the country as officials, but also 
have done much for the uplift of religion in the 
section. Their service in the Sunday School and 
church, and their part in the progress of their 
Houses of Worship. Market: A local newspaper. 

f. WHAT ARE THE SMARTEST DOGS? 
Obtain the opinion of the leading dog owners of 
your city. Instances of dogs’ intelligence, as 
saving a person’s life. Teaching dogs tricks. 
Market: A local newspaper. 

5. THE FASTEST TRAIN IN YOUR 
STATE TODAY. Interview the engineer; if he 
is an old-timer, get him to compare the old and 
the new in locomotives. A description of the 
giant locomotive of 1944; its fastest speed. Rid- 
ing dignitaries; recollections of celebrities. Mar- 
ket: State newspapers. 

6. ODD WAYS IN WHICH BRIDE- 
GROOMS HAVE PAID LOCAL MINISTERS 
FOR CEREMONIES. What the bridegroom does 
when he has little, if no money, as paying the 
clergyman in produce. Do the bridegrooms seem 
flustered? Humorous incidents. Average fee for 
ceremony; the highest. Market: A local news- 
paper. 


unusual 


@. WHERE AND HOW THE WARS IN- 
VOLVING THIS NATION STARTED. The 
first casualties; the earliest heroes of the wars. 


Make use of the anniversary angle that the Japs 
made their sneak attack upon Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. Market: A local newspaper. 

8. A TELEVISION EXPERT OF YOUR 
STATE. Slant: How science has enabled man 
to realize his great dream of projecting his eye- 
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Rejection slips don’t bother the publicity writer—he col- 

lect cash Write newsp aper publicity, pamphlets, 

spe *s, handle charity and political campaigns, or break 
nto public relations 

My 20 years experience as mnewspaperman, editor, 

writer and publicist is available now through what is 

rh only personalized, up-to-the-minute special 

ail course of publicity offered to the student. This 

urse is down-to-earth It is designed to teach you 

to earn money and to function on your own as a quali- 


tied pu 


iblicist 
Send for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 








NEW MAGAZINE 


in the market for 


Word Games, Short Mystery Stories, 
Anecdotes and Poems, Entertaining 
and Ends. Good rates. Address 


ARTHUR BANDMAN, 
22 West 48th St., 


Puzzles, Humorous 
and Amusing Odds 


Managing Editor 
New York 3, N. Y. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
16-pound bond; carbon free, Minor corrections in 


Neat, 
mermill, 


spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired, Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 words. 15% 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 


Hotel Pfister Milwaukee 2, Wis. 








WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT 10 SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


. Literary ieee 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City (19) 
VAnderbilt 6-3889 
In brief, this is our aim to take all business worrtes 
n the author’s shoulders’ and widest markets 
and highest prices for his wor 


Seared the 





a 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1944 PRIZE 
PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOU 3 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACE 
TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 




















23 GREEN STREET 


and pleasant, The largest market_ open 
to beginning writers, and the oniy one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 worth 
of stories and articles in one month My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


Literary Instructor 


_WOLLASTON 70, 


is easy, profitable 


_MASS. 





HUGH L. PARKE 
SHORT SHORT STORY CONTEST 


Sept. 1 — Dec. 1 
Post card brings Prize List and Rules 
Highland Park P. ©. Box 3471, Detreit 3, Mich. 
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FREE! 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, teo, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a 
free copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN.” filled 
with tempting contest offers and timely 
winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








WRITER'S TYPIST 


My ten years experience typing manuscripts for writers 
assures you efficient, prompt service. Special rates 
for book manuscripts. Grammar correction and revi- 
sion if desired. 

RUTH E. MAHLER 
422 N. West St. Lima, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT INSURANCE 
Writers need this essential manuscript insur- 


ance service. Nominal fee. Serious inquiries 
invited. 


E. ZUBRYN 


25D West 70th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 








One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own an 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Institute course in writing, 
Of course, you would. 
ply isn’t possible.’ 


Well, that opportunity is possible, 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing stories, articles, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for 
plete section of the famous text ‘‘Modern Writing,”’ 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can_use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with a dollar, today. 

Saensene seeane 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 5010-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
0 Please send free catalo; 
0 I enclose one dollar for’ sample wr g yurse IT re with 
the understanding I am under no ‘turthe r oblig mn, 


entire 
Magazine 
without further obligation? 
But you may say, ‘‘That sim- 


and it’s available 


a dollar, one com- 





Name 


Address . 


(Corre enone re confic Jential. No salesman will call 














WRITER’s DIGEST 


sight through distance and darkness and walls, 
How long has the subject been interested in tele- 


vision, and what have been his major experi- 
ments? Predictions about television. Market: 
State newspapers. Drop this into the mails for a 
magazine for youths. 


9. THE BUSINESS 
LOCAL HOSPITAL. 


while 


MANAGER OF A 
Slant: How the hospital, 
an institution for ministering to the physi- 
cal ills of mankind, must be conducted on a good 


business basis, so that it might continue. The 
various items of expense in the operation of a 
hospital. Hospital “deadbeats.” Market: A Jocal 
newspaper. 

10. CHURCH ROBBERIES IN YOUR 
COUNTY. Get the dope from the sheriff. Ar- 
ticles stolen from the Houses of Worship ; punish- 


meted out to church robbers. Market: A 
local newspaper. 

11. THE OLDEST 
YOUR STATE, 
Slant: The 
career, both 
volume of 
postoffice. 


ment 


POSTMISTRESS IN 
IN POINT OF SERVICE. 
progress in postal work during her 
locally and nationally. The daily 
The most annoying duties in a 
Market: State newspapers. 

12. THE HISTORY OF TRANS-ATLAN- 
rIc RADIO BROADCASTING. Slant: How 
radio has brought about the fastest dissemination 
of war and the best in- 
formed people in the world on the conflict. 
*Twas on this day in 1902 that the first broad- 
across the Atlantic Ocean was made. Pioneers 
in trans-Atlantic broadcasting. Market: A local 
newspaper. This should go to a radio magazine, 
as well as a publication for boys 

13. HOW SOME STUDENTS AT A LO. 
CAL OR NEARBY COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
EARN MONEY. Part-time jobs that pay well. 
Unique schemes for drawing in Almighty Dollars. 
Do a number of the students intend to continue 
the after graduation? Market: State 


mail. 


news made Americans 


cast 


business 
newspapers. 
14. HOW PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAVE DIED. Today marks the 145th 
anniversary of the passing of George Washing- 
ton, who died at Mt. Where Presidents 
and their financial condition at the 
Market: A local newspaper. 
AN INVENTOR OF GAMES FROM 
YOUR STATE. The number of games to his, 
or her, credit. The popularity of games as 
Christmas gifts. Various types of games; the 
manufacture of games. Market: State newspa- 
pers. Good stuff for a general magazine, this. 
16. The CHAMPION COLLECTOR OF 
CHRISTMAS CARDS IN YOUR CITY. Rea- 
sons for preserving greeting cards, as sentiment. 
Trends in Yuletide greetings. The oldest cards 
in the collection. Market: A local newspaper. 
17. THE EARLIEST AIRPORT IN YOUR 
STATE. Their instigators, cost, and facilities. 
Early mishaps there. Tie in the fact that De- 
cember 17, 1903, witnessed the birth of aviation, 
as the Wright brothers staged the first airplane 


Vernon. 
have expired, 
time of death. 


15. 
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flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C., on this date. Mar- 
ket: State newspapers. 

18. THE CHRISTMAS SEASON IN THE 
GAY NINETIES. How local citizens observed 
the Yuletide; sports and festivities; the bill of 
fare; weddings in that era. Market: A local 
newspaper. 

19. THE FAVORITE HONEYMOONING 
PLACE IN YOUR STATE. The attractions. 
Popularity during the Christmas season. Is the 
place a Gretna Green? Market: State newspa- 
pers. 

20. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE STATE AUXILIARY OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION. Slant: The valu- 
able work of the auxiliary members during World 
War II, carrying on the fight of their husbands 
who served in 1917-18. Projects of the auxiliary; 
admitting the wives of veterans of the Second 
World War; the youngest members. Market: 
State newspapers. 

21. WINTER FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN 
YOUR STATE, PARTICULARLY DURING 
THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. Facts about holly 
and mistletoe, which are prized so highly for 
Yuletide decorations. The custom of kissing under 
the mistletoe. The poinsettia and how it was 
imported to this country from Mexico. Market: 
State newspapers. 

22. THE SMALLEST AND THE LARGEST 
MAYORS IN YOUR STATE. What sort of ap- 
petites have they, and what are their favorite 
foods? How about the subjects’ agility? High- 
lights of the mayors’ administrations. Market: 

23. WRITER’S CRAMP. Slant: How not 
only writers, but typists, telegraphers, musicians, 
ballet dancers, and others suffer from writer's 
cramp. How the cramp occurs in not a few pro- 
fessions because of the repeated movements of 
hands or feet. Well-known persons of your state 
who have been victims. Market: State news- 
papers. 

24. HOW THE INMATES OF THE 
COUNTY HOME IN YOUR COUNTY OB- 
SERVE CHRISTMAS. The extent of the Christ- 
mas spirit. Gifts from outsiders. The “eats” at 
Christmas. Market: A local newspaper. 

25. HOW CHRISTMAS DAY HAS FOUND 
AMERICAN SERVICE MEN IN VARIOUS 
WARS. How they observed the Yuletide. Gen- 
eral George Washington crossed the Delaware 
River on Christmas Day in 1776—bring that up. 
Market: A local newspaper. 

26. WOMEN FROM YOUR COUNTY 
WHO HAVE HELD SWAY AS THE FIRST 
LADIES OF YOUR STATE OR OTHER 
STATES. How each of them met their husband, 
and the ensuing romance. Highlights of the hus- 
band’s administration, and the wife’s part in 
public and social activities. What the First Fami- 
lies did after leaving the Governor’s Mansion. 
Market: State newspapers. 

297. ATTEMPTS AT CURING AFFLIC- 
TIONS BY HYPNOTISM. Experiences of a 





FLORENCE STARIN 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fourteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Pest, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- 
woman’s, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


SIX SALES IN SIX WEEKS 
writes Clayre Michel 
“Thrilled is a mild word when you made our 
first sale—but when you follow up with five 
more in as many weeks we’re speechless. It’s 
reat to concentrate on writing *°em, when we 
now you are selling *em—and fast!” 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 

REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY. 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before ordering. 500 
3 or 4 line name, address stickers, 25c. 125 8x11 
letterheads and 125 envelopes, printed 3 or 4 lines, 
same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. Writers 
Books bought, sold, rented. 

Writers Supplies since 1935 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 











ARTICLE WRITERS 


here’s your magazine 


WRITER’S GUIDE jis edited entirely for article and 
Pes ‘ filler writers. Authentic ‘‘how-to- 
do-it’’ articles, latest market tips. Over 600 markets in 
current issue, 


Published quarterly by Comfort Press, Inc., Saunders M. 
Cummings, Editor. 


ONLY sf. A YEAR 


Subscribe now and receive current issue at once. 


WRITER'S GUIDE 


210-K4 S. 7th Street 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
NOTICE fo professional article writers: Query 


WRITER'S GUIDE editor about doing articles for 
this magazine. 
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The Leading Book of the Month* 


"LET'S WRITE ABOUT 
YOu" 


By CHARLES CARSON 
(Foreword by Jack Woodford) 


When you need literary help, you go to a 
writer. Carson is a writer. His pungent new 
book is not a book about writing, for authors 
like Carson are accustomed to doing things— 
not merely talking about them. 

“Let’s Write About You” tells how to 
write stories from your own life and get them 
published. The one-and-only Woodford 
recommends it; you will profit from it. 


$2.00 postpaid from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


“Winner of The Manuscripters Certificate of Award in 
July, as ‘‘the most outstanding non-fiction book of 
the month.”’ 








NEW WRITERS 


Author of over 200 stories and articles will 
help you produce salable manuscripts. Write 
now for free details. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Expert and 
Minor cor- 
Car- 


Typed to meet editorial requirements. 
prompt service. 40c per thousand words. 
rections in spelling and punctuation if desired. 
bon copy. Poetry, one cent per line. 


MARGARET I. LOWNEY 
"The Anchorage" 


141-B Lawrence St., Newport, R. | 








WANTED: RADIO SCRIPTS 


@ Send your 
and end your selling worries. 


manuscripts to the Radio Script Agency 
Our efforts are devoted 


exclusively to marketing radio scripts and ideas, at the 
highest prevailing prices, to buyers from coast to 
coast. 

@ Selling professionals ($1,000 in °43) handled at 


straight 10% commission. 


@ Newcomers considered for all possible markets. If 
unsuitable, reason for rejection plus detailed criticism 
is extended. If your material is not salable, you will 
be told so directly. To secure only writers worthy of 
sponsorship, a reading fee of $3 for a 15 minute show 
or $5 for a half hour show is charged. Material thus 
criticized, if salable, is submitted to markets without 
further charge. Serials and variety shows on special 
arrangement. 


After several sales for you, reading fees are dropped. 
We are interested in profitable commission accounts 
not in selling ‘ ‘eee or ‘‘courses. 


@ Sponsors are in a real buying mood now, so send in 
love-adventure, comedy or mystery half hours. 


WALTER V. HARDY 


Radio Script Agency 


20 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 














WRITER’s DIGEST 


hypnotist of your state along this line, as seeking 
to restore speech or to banish stammering. Facts 
about hynotism. Market: State newspapers. 

28. THE YEARS OF WOODROW WIL- 
SON AFTER WORLD WAR I. His prominent 
role in peace how he was greeted in 
Europe as a hero; his suggestion for the forma- 
tion of the League of Nations. There’s an anni- 
versary angle, for the twenty-eighth President 
born on December 28, 1856. Market: A 
local newspaper. 

29. THE LATEST IN ORTHOPEDIC 
SURGERY. Interview an expert of your state 
about this branch of medical science dealing with 
deformities. Slant: How the frequent necessities 
of constructive operations and repairs to soft 
tissue and bone during and after World War I 
led to the development of modern methods. Mak- 
ing excisions and applying material for renewal 
purposes. Market: State newspapers. 

30. WHAT THE WEATHER MAN OF 
YOUR CITY DOES IN COLD WEATHER— 
AND ALSO HOT. What season does he 
most? His recollections of the coldest and the 
hottest weather locally. Records in rainfall and 
snowfall. Market: A local newspaper. 

31. WHAT THE PRESIDENT OF 
LOCAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PRE- 
DICTS IN THE WAY OF PROGRESS FOR 
YOUR CITY DURING THE COMING YEAR. 
A review of the progress during 1944. Objectives 


discussions ; 


was 


enjoy 


THE 


of the trade body for 1945. Market: A local 
newspaper. 
Cleveland, O., Only 

Western Reserve University today announced 


a new plan for encouraging and developing play- 
writing talent in Cleveland and the rest of the 
Great Lakes region. 

Under the plan, as detailed by Professor Bar- 
clay Leathem, head of dramatics at Western 
Reserve, writers whose plays are accepted will 


be given the satisfaction of seeing them pro- 
duced. 
The plays are to be written by people of 


Greater Cleveland about life in the Great Lakes 
region, its songs, its history, its folkways, political 
and social events, its labor and economic strug- 
gles and its achievements. 

At least one play will be produced each year 
in an annual competition, the details of which 
will be announced later. The winner will be 
given a $300 award, in addition to which the 
university will pay the costs of experimental 
staging. To provide a fund to continue this 
project, the author must agree to return to the 
university 10% of all future income from pro- 
fessional or amateur use of his play. 

The writers will have until the spring of 1946 
to work on their plays. 

The program of stimulating play production 
from Cleveland locale by Cleveland people is 
to be financed under a $35,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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B’Way | 


By LEO SHULL 


























HE beginning of every season sees a lot of 

new people tossing their hat into the ring. 
These are men attracted by the fabulous profits 
garnered by the few hits of the previous season, 
or businessmen who have decided they have a 
new “system” or infallible formula. 

We remember that last year a press agent 
thought he had the most infallible formula of 
them all. He had discovered, he whispered to 
the Associated Press, that one out of ten plays 
earns enough to pay off more than all ten had 
cost to produce. So he formed a syndicate 
called ‘“‘Angels, Inc.”’ and announced he now had 
a million dollars to invest. Each angel having 
put up $10,000 and 100 of them having joined 
the syndicate, according to our friend. 

Well, to make a l. s. s., the first play “The 
Snark Was A Boojum” opened and closed and 
the press agent is now doing publicity. A very 
fine fellow tho, very lovable. No one heard of 
Angels, Inc., since. 

This season opened with a businessman named 
Max Jellin, a very solid, sound businessman, 
who invested not only $85,000 in a play, but 
practically bought a theatre as well, the Belasco 
on 44th St. His press agent was announcing 
daily how Jellin was going to produce hit after 
hit in this house and do this and that for the 
Broadway theatre. The first show opened and 
two days later Walter Winchell was noting “Mr. 
Jellin lost his whole life savings in ‘Lower 
North.” The critics incidentally were unanimous 
in declaring that this was no play, but just a 
reasonable facsimile. 

Well, before us lies a list of all the producers 
and sub-producers who have sent releases to the 
New York press, saying they will produce plays 
on B’way and are looking for more scripts. 

As we look down it we see many old familiar 
names. These we have already dissected for you 
in previous issues of this magazine. 

Now we will give you the new names, plus any 
data we have on them. 

JULES AMES and DR. ALEXANDER L. 
STIMSON. Some weeks ago the New York 
theatrical columns carried stories that they had 
optioned a new musical by two new authors. 
Neither of these two producers have appeared 
in the theatrical news during the past three years, 
that we know of. Late in August they sent out 





What Working Writers Need 


THE CRITIC—A man who can tell them whether 
their mss. (all types) will sell. If not, why not and 
what to do about it. Specific, detailed help, not 
generalized suggestions. 

HIS BACKGROUND-—7 years, Staff of the University 
of New Hampshire Writers’ Conference; 4 years, 
Editor of REWRITE Magazine, which several thou- 
sand writers consider the ‘‘meatiest’? of all the writ- 
ers’ magazines; 20 years, himself an authentic writer 
of articles, short stories, plays, radio, juveniles, etc. 
HIS METHOD—Workshop 


Correspondence any _ time. 


Groups now forming. 


Personal Conferences, 
REWRITE Magazine, a practical resume and discus- 
sion of the Problems that daily cross his desk. 

HIS AIM—To teach writers the Fundamentals of Effec- 
tive Writing and Selling. To help Individual writers 
to write more and better stories more quickly. 

THE WAY TO TRY HIM OUT—(1) Send 3000 
words (2. short-shorts) $3; plus Return 
“Few Critics speak with the detailed knowledge and 
frankness you show.’’ Prompt Service a specialty. 
(2) Subscribe to REWRITE Magazine. 


Postage. 


Order Now! 


5 years (60 issues), $4.50. 
1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Club Rates. 
4 issues (Old), 35c; (New), 50c. 
Special Trial Bundles (Our Selection), 
15 issues, $1; 25 issues, $1.50. 


A great, unique magazine that has sold more than 
25,000 copies. Bought by professional writers, editors, 
agents, publishers, teachers of writing. Permanent 
in value. 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929. 











TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 
years of experience can help you. 

12¢ a page — I copy free. 


HAZEL HAUG 


1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Virginia 














Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. 
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WRITE A NOVEL 


Beginners can, and do, write successfully. 
Most people have at least one good plot in 
mind. Personal professional coaching $10 per 
month. Stories, articles criticized, edited, $3 
to 5,000 words. Book length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, California 








PROMPT — TYPING — NEAT 


Corrections in spelling. 45c Over 


Carbon copy and 


a thousand words 
a thousand. 
Mailed flat. 

ELLSWORTH SERVICE 


Corry, Penna. 


ten thousand words 35c 
extra first page free. 


P. O. Box 76 








You Can Write and Sell Now! 


Features © Articles ©@ Non-Fiction Books 
If you have (1) creative method for finding salable 
(2) technical writing and plotting knowledge, and ( 





personal help of a publishing professional author on y 
first script to start you right—all available in 
ARTICLE PLOTTER 


and Non-Fiction 


IDEA CREATOR 
By Barry Storm 





A Professional Treatise by one whose own non-fiction 
has appeared regularly for years in magazine, newspaper, 
book! 


FREE: THREE TIMES YOUR MONEY BACK 


in credit coupon included which allows one mss. criticisin 
free (not over 5,000 words) to help you 


Start Your Writing Career Now! 


Order this Treatise TODAY for 
three times the cost in a pr 
free Send dollar bill NOW 


SOUTHWEST PUB. CO., TORTILLA F FLAT, ARIZ. 


nly $1 
fessional 


00 pp 
ee 


and receive 
"s criticism 








My qualifications for composing melodies, writing 
lyrics and making revision speak for themselves. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION 
phonograph records led by VIC TOR! Seeing is be- 
lieving. Send a card for my composing offer NOW! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


SONGWRITERS | 








"0 GET RICH? 


To find success you must FIND YOURSELF and cash-in 
on your CREATIVE ability. My MIND-STIMULATOR 
or THINKING-ALPHABET helps you to THINK-UP new, 


profitable ideas in any field writing, business, 
mechanical, etc.; uncovers rich, Creative, but idle 
Talents, Hidden Opportunities and Earning-Power; 


develops Amazing Mind-Power, 
turns 


Speech and Personality ; 
ability into 


Folder 


“ordinary” 
ment. 7th 


WORKS free. 


“‘extraordinary”’ achieve- 


PSYCHOLOGY THAT 


year. 


FL. T., Ph.D., Dept. 87G, 185 Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20, Pa. 














WRITER’s DIGEST 


notices they had dropped their option on this 
musical, which leaves them now without any 
play on their program. 36 W. 42nd St., New 


York City. 
JACK AMIEL. He is the owner of an open 
door restaurant named the “Turf”. It is on 49th 


and B’way where horse betters hang around and 
where dense throngs passing by stop off to lean 
against the counter and devour a_ barbecued 


beef for 15 cents. He has promised to deliver 
two plays to the B’way arena this season, but so 
far there has been no activity. Mr. Amiel, at 
sight, looks like a racing addict himself. He is 
usually surrounded by pretty blondes and genial 
gentlemen. How good a 
B’way show sweepstakes, w 
dress is 1619 B’way. When dealing with gentry 
of this stripe we work on the 
thing odd or 
interest. 

JACOB BEN-AMI. 


cially 


guesser he is on the 
e know not. His ad- 
premise that any- 


new, startling would arouse their 


A well-known actor, espe- 
successful in the Jewish theatre. He and 


a Joor ph Green have taken over a Jewish theatre 
in a Jewish neighborhood and have set up a 
“New Jewish Folk Theatre” to present plays in 
Yiddish. Their first script will be “Miracle of 


based on the events in War- 
They expect to do two other plays 
season, for most Jewish productions run only 
New York. The business mana- 
ger is Jacob Mistel, but we suggest you send your 
script to Jacob Ben-Ami himself, a serious, very 


the Warsaw Ghetto,” 
saw in 1943. 
this 
several weeks in 


dignified actor. 2nd Ave. and 12th St., New 
York City. 

ALEXANDER BERL and EDWARD CAR- 
LIN. Here is a team that apparently starts 


from scratch. 
Decameron a 


They decided they would give the 
and so they've hired a 
couple of composers and script writers, made ar- 
rangements with the Metropolitan Opera and 
the Fokine ballet and are arranging to launch 
“Boccacio On Broadway” an up-to-date version 
of the Decameron. Here is an original approach 
anyway. Mr. Berl is a with offices at 
11 W. 42nd St. Mr. Carlin is some kind of a 
consultant with an office at 545 5th Ave. 

CHAIM BRISMAN. old member 
of the Artef Theatre, a little Jewish art group 
which commanded much attention and _ respect 
several years ago. He is also a devotee of Stanis- 
lavski the great Russian producer and teacher. 
He is anxious to produce a play this season but 
from the reports we still hasn’t found 
just the one. He had two under option, dropped 
one and is inactive on the second. 55 W. 42nd 

Ny. ¥: ©. 

EUGENE ENDREY. 
cious men we know. For 
incessantly to produce a show, visiting countless 
people to get financing. Towards the end of the 
last season he suddenly closed the deal and put 
on his program. It consisted of a short three-act 
play plus a one-act curtain raiser. The critics 


new twist 


lawyer 


He is an 


hear he 


One of the 
three 


most tena- 
years he worked 
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attacked him as an enemy of the public, etc., 
and he lost something like 25 to 30 thousand 
dollars. Actually Mr. Endrey is a kindly fellow 
who meant no harm and those associated with 
him hold him in fond regard and has just as 
much right on B’way as anyone else. At this 
writing he has no script. Mr. Endrey is from 
Hungary and likes fantasy with a socially con- 
scious underthread, from what we know of him. 
220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

LEWIS GENSLER and IRVING I. JACOBS. 
Within two months of their renting an office 
suite on 5th Ave., they had optioned 3 plays 
and according to our list now hold options on 
five. They still read scripts and will put down 
$100 deposit on any others which catch their 
fancy. Their tastes run the gamut. 522 5th Ave. 

HARRY GOETZ. Associated with Jed Harris, 
Mr. Goetz a few months ago announced he, too, 
will produce a play this season. Though he 
named one script there has been no activity on 
it. Usually this means the script stands a good 
chance of being dropped, for his associate, Jed 
Harris, could certainly get the financing for it 
since he is heavily backed by 20th Century Fox. 
L ZB. Sth, NYE, 

HARRY GREEN. People who remember this 
comedian in the movies will be surprised to learn 
that Mr. Green has turned serious. He just put 
on a fantasy, “A Day Will Come,’ showing the 
Wandering Jew meeting Hitler and escaping the 
firing squad. The critics squad took care of this 
little opus and Mr. Green who played the part 
of the Wanderer; now Mr. Green finds himself 
without a script. He will undoubtedly try again. 
He put on a farce last season and paid no at- 
tention to the critics either. A philosopher. 234 
W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

MARCUS HEIMAN,. One day Mr. Heiman 
had lunch with a playwright, Channing Pollack. 
“T will produce any play you write,” said Mr. 
Heiman. ‘Will you kindly repeat that on this 
menu and sign it,” said Mr. Channing. Mr. Hei- 
man did, and now Pollack’s play is in produc- 
tion. Thus Mr. Heiman enters the show arena 
this season. Perhaps he means to stay in it. He 
is an astute man and has a lot of theatrical and 
real estate holdings. 234 W. 44th, N. Y. C. 

RICHARD HIMBER. This famous orchestra 
leader has had a secret passion all these years 
and it’s been to put on a magic show, for he is 
an accomplished magician himself. First he tried 
to get Orson Welles to help produce and direct 
it, but Welles, after due consideration, found he 
was too busy. So Mr. Himber has been doing 
his own production and is assembling acts, spe- 
cialties, etc. The reason we include his name, is 
that many W. D. readers may have magic 
sketches which they’d like to see in Himber’s 
show. Send him your ideas. 160 Central Park, 
West. 

GEORGE HIRLIMAN. Head of “Film Clas- 
sics’ which apparently re-issues old films. He has 
put two writers to work dramatizing a novel, and 





WILL YOUR 
STORY SELL? 


That’s the important question. How 
much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
for you at a minimum expense, saving 
you countless trips to editors and often 
useless trips to the wrong markets. 

A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editers. 














SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to become a successful song- 


writer, INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER NOW!!! 


THIS IS WHAT WE OFFER 


1. A well-known Hollywood composer will write the 
melody for your song poem or lyric. 


2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet copies 
and professional recordings of your song. 


3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent guid- 
ance in the exploitation of your song. 


4. Free examination of all song material. 


Our staff includes top notch arrangers and _ talented 
writers who have already received national recognition 
for their outstanding musical arrangements and for 
the songs they have written. They are well known 
for their work in Hollywood Motion Picture Studios 
and on the radio. Our many satisfied clients are 
proof of the excellence of our service. 


Send your song material today for FREE EXAMINA- 
TION or write for full details. Do it Now!! 


Je 
CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-M P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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HOW MUCH IS 


*60 


In the vernacular, 
"It's a Lot of Dough!" 








Most writers and would-be writers speak 


the vernacular—and so do we! 


We'll spend sixty cents without question 
on a gadget that catches our eye. But 
SIXTY DOLLARS? Then, we want 
to know the VALUE to be received; 
whether it’s a decreasing value which 
can be worn out, eaten up or outmoded. 
Or if it’s a constant value. Or if it’s an 
increasing value which is self-cumulative 
and interest paying. 

R. W. I.’s Course in Radio Writing offers 
you $60 worth of INCREASING 
VALUE! Many students tell us they 
consider their tuition fee as an invest- 
ment, not an expenditure. 

Are you willing to invest in your future, 
your faith in yourself and our proved 
capability to teach radio writing tech- 
nique? 

Currently, the R. W. I. $110 
Course (famous in the radio world as the 
Course That Really Teaches) is being 
offered for $60 on a pay-as-you-learn 
Write for further information. 


value 


basis. 

RADIO Zzerg nsrirare 
al 

Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE 
“AIR TALENT TIMES” 


Compiled and edited in Hollywood's Radio Center. 
Chockfull of information, news, personalities and up-to- 
the-minute radio market leads. Sent free on request. 











DIGEST 


bought a play by two radio writers. A new ad- 
dition to the producing ranks and we have no 
other information on him. 1270 6th Ave., 
N.Y, G, 

VICTOR HUGO-RIDAL. 
Seems to work fast for he sent an announcement 
a play, next week he 


A new producer. 


he was going to produce 
began casting, the week after the show was in 
rehearsal and 3 weeks later it had already opened 
out of town for previews. His first show, “Last 
Stop,’ was given the following notice by several 
critics: “‘Last Stop’ put a full stop to the new 
Boom went $25,000. He has no other 
script as yet. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 

ANTHONY JOCHIM. Mr. Jochim had two 
plays under consideration but has dropped one 
and is undecided about the other. We met him 
the other day and he said he’s still looking for 
a play. 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 

DAVID KAY. Mr. Kay is a button manufac- 
turer. He has set up “Superb Productions, Inc.” 
to finance stage plays. He holds two scripts. 450 
7th Ave. 

HARRY MALEY. A real estate broker. He 
has promised to finance a theatrical group which 
calls itself the Vagabond Players who want to 
put on some plays in a tryout theatre in Green- 
wich Village. Don’t know anything about either 
Mr. Maley or the Vagabonds. Apparently he is 
willing to finance the group for $20,000 or so, 
for the announcement says it will be an Equity 
show with regular union standards. 93 Nassau 
at YS. 

LESTER MEYER. 
Theatre Bldg., where “Life 
been playing for 5 years. 
play and says he will be 
152 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

JOHN MOSES. An actors’ agent. Late last 
season he produced a comedy which closed sud- 
denly. So far he has no new script, but is read- 
ing plays. His father was well known in the- 
atrical circles and John has the theatre tradition. 
730 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 

PERCY OAKS. He is an actors’ agent and has 
a fine reputation in the profession, as a dignified 
square fellow. He apparently has a lot of rich 
friends, too. His first show this season is to be 
a musical, 1564 Bway, N. Y. C. 

GEOFFREY O’HARA and MAX SCHECK. 
I'wo new producers. We have no record of their 
previous activities, except Mr. Scheck has been 
active with USO-Camp Shows, helping to send 
them out to the boys overseas. They announced 
they may present a musical version of “Little 
Women.” 156 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

GEORGE ROSS. Used to write a gossip 
column for the World-Telegram. Last year he 
applied himself to writing plays, having always 
had that ambition. Now he has declared himself 
He has one script. Still reading 
a publicity agent. 152 W. 


season.” 


Manages the Empire 
With Father’ has 
He has optioned a 
producing this season. 


a producer. 
others. His wife is 


42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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GUS SCHIRMER, JR. The son of Gus Schir- 
mer, the music publisher. With an unlimited 
bankroll behind him and the friendship of prac- 
tically all the stars, he suddenly leased a summer 
theatre in Connecticut and put on big time shows 
with such stars as Talu Bankhead. One of the 
plays he tried out did so well he is bringing it 
to New York. He expects to put on other shows. 

E. 43rd St. A genial, carefree young man. 

This winds up our roster. 

* * * 

The season looks like another booming one. 
All the theatres have standing room sold at many 
of their performances. The crowds on B’way are 
still shoving people into the streets. Movie houses 
charge $1.50 per admission on the stem and 
even the 42nd St. honky tonk movie houses have 
raised their prices to 85c for old films. (Their 
prices used to be 25c two years ago.) For choice 
seats in some of the movie houses you now pay 
as high as $2.40. Well, taxes will take care of 
them, why get apopleptic. 

This reporter took a stroll (really a shove) 
along the stem last Saturday with the notion 
he would like to see some play or film, anything 
to while away a few hours. 

We walked along from 52nd to 42nd, then 
back to 49th and then again to 42nd. Finally 
we decided we’d see some movie that had gotten 
only 2% stars, but had a stage show as co-fea- 
ture. The price was $1.40 and the usher said: 
“A one and a half hour wait in line for seats.” 

Though there were a dozen shows we could 
have walked into free, we turned instead to a 
42nd Street house which had Phil Baker in 
“Take It or Leave It,’ plus Maxwell Anderson’s 
“The Eve of St. Marks.” 

We sat through the Phil Baker movie which 
was 75% re-film of old shots from previous suc- 
cesses—they served as a basic for the $64 dollar 
questions he was asking—and though they held 
our attention, they were still reprints. Then came 
the Anderson film. We fidgeted for 8 minutes 
till the man in the seat ahead said: “Please stop 
kicking the back of my seat.” So leaving our 
companion, we walked out to get some soda pop 
next door, smoked a cigar, scanned the Times 
Building news flashes, came back found the film 
still running, picked up our friend and bought 
five newspapers and went home to read. 

That’s why those crowds mill on B’way. 
have nowhere to go. There is no show or 
which attracts them sufficiently. 

The time has certainly come for a national 
theatre project administered by the artists who 
create entertainment and the public which is 
aching for a people’s theatre. 

How can any nation justify its people with a 
$30 weekly income being charged 25% of its in- 
come (two decent theatre seats cost $7.20) for 
a play. 

The theatre became a luxury for the 
classes several years ago and now the movies are 
beginning to follow suit. 


They 
film 


upper 





ARE YOU A WRITER 
OR AWISHER? 


Have you done a lot of work or have you 
merely written one story? 

If you are in the latter class I am not in- 
terested in you and please don’t ask me to 
send you information about how I work with 
serious, hard working writers. Write half 
a dozen or more stories and then I’ll be glad 
to hear from you. 

Take example from Colin G. Jameson who 
did an enormous lot of work under my direc- 
tion and finally landed in Saturday Evening 
Post seven times. Another writer, who had 
never sold a thing but was in deadly earnest, 
came to me finally and now has eight pub- 
lished books to her credit. 

So, if you are a writer and not merely a 
wisher, ask for my FREE booklet, THE 
ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. It 
puts you under no obligation. I will also send 
you information about THE TWELVE PIL- 
LARS OF WRITING WISDOM which 
constitute the basis of my unique, original 
system of developing writers who are willing 
to work. Write today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


102 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 











AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed to meet editorial requirements. Neat 

prompt service. Proof read. Heavy bond paper, car- 
bon free. Mailed flat. Fifty cents per thousand words. 
Poetry cent a line. Return postage appreciated, 


Book Lengths Solicited. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7. Texas 














How can you even hope to succeed in Writing or anything 
else without knowing Nature’s tools, mechanics and mech 
anisms of Reason and Creation and ‘understanding HOW to 
apply them, consciously, mechanically and 100% effectively? 


DO YOU KNOW HOW: 


To have your characters ask 5 Questions to get all the 
answers: to learn, to reason, to speak, to write and to plot 
100% effectively? To analyze, prove and defend their ne 
tions, without a dissenting opinion from —, res aders? 
reason and create friends and enemies at will? o sell Pine 
trade profitably? ‘To domineer the forces of Nature that hold 
or change the position of desired things to motivate wills to 
action to do as you want them to do(mineer), to accomplish 
our own aim and self-interest purpose Et etc 

YOU CAN LEARN THAT AND MORE by oak study of our 
1944 copyrighted exclusive work: 

MOTIVATION: Nature’s Five Question System of Reason 
and Creation, by George Cornelius Johnson, Special Counsel 
to the U. S. and the Supreme Court in the world’s most stu- 
pendous and momentous decision, 79 Law Ed. 915; 95 


ALR 1337. 
THE ONLY AND UNDERSTANDING OF MOTIVA- 
TION AVAILABLE Nowhere else obtain- 
able for 56 ars! The word (hatte is not even defined 
in YOUR dic tionary or elsewher 

Fe READ OUR $100 TEN-LESSON TEXTBOOKS FREE FOR 10 
»AYS, rey send your check for $3 before Nov Ist, or $5 
eur Nov lst, and we will mail them postpaid under our 
lend-lease * plan for self-study as long as you desire them, up 
to 99 years. Your c 
books Within sd _ 98% retain books 6% enroll for our 
ten- a cours “which we GUARANTEE TO TEACH YOU 
OUR DAILY. * WITHIN 3 MONTHS HOW, a me- 
chanfialty and 100°7 eee ee to apply MOTIV JATION, and 
to JUDGE as Solomon dic I Kings, 3:28, OR RE v 

; > IR Own SAY-SO! Solomon said this knowl- 
edge and understanding is more valuable than gold, silver or 
precious jewels and that no desire can e compared to 
Solomon knew, for he used this 5 QUESTION SYSTEM to write 
2,000 popular Psalms that still live and to write the w F 
wisdom in his Proverbs. After this World War, What will you do? 


EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 404-K, Hollywood, California 





KNOWLEDGE 
OR EVER PUBLISHED! 
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WE WANT THAT STORY! 


. . every writer, whether he has sold much or little, 
has. a story which he thinks is one of his best and 
which has never been published. 


Progress in Literature is in the quality and style of 
the Writer’s work. The first writings of every new 
stylist, and most of the authors who have achieved 
recognition, were ignored or just criticized as worth- 
less. Today, when there are more outlets and more 
readers than at any time in literary history, the pro- 
scriptions are greater and more stifling. 


We are going to publish a collection of the Best Un- 
published Short Stories (10,000 words or less). It 
will be a book . . . not a pamphlet. The idea is to 
crack the ice that surrounds writing markets today. 


To Put It Over . 
advertising and publicity, 
accompanying fee of $10. 


publishing, and Selling, by 

each story will need an 
We will choose the best 25 
stories out of those submitted, and advise the others 
as to WHY theirs were not selected, and at the same 
time, render a writing criticism on their story. 


This will not be a vanity publication . . . . we are not 


printers. The book will be printed for us, just as 
most reputable publishers have their books printed 
for them. 

Send That Story Now... . At Once . . SO every- 


thing can be whipped into shape for first of the year 


publication. 
LEE - SNYDER 
627 North Poinsettia Place 


Hollywood 36 California 








LET ME SCREEN SLANT YOUR STORIES! 
Complete Literary Agency 


Book manuscripts, stories, plays, given expert c nista pon, Ten 
years script, 
Re ading- fee—65« 





per i600 ‘words. Send for my free circula 
ELEANOR ALLEN—Reader for aan studios. 
HOLLYWOOD MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Established 1935 


6666 Whitley Terrace, Hollywood 28, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 
maintaining an efficient standard of service 
corrections in spelling, grammar, 50c 
10,000 words or over, 45c a ‘thousand 


Truly 
Minor editing, 
thousand words. 


Poetry, lc a line. Carbon copy free. Mailed fla 
GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 











SONGWRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 
FOR FREE EXAMINATION 
Write at once for your copy of NEW FOLDER, out- 
lining complete Services, Prices, Information and 
Details for all Songwriters. 
Free to You — Postpaid 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN 48 STATES 


Songwriter’s Guide and the Rhymer—$1.00 
VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


"*America's Finest" 
Salem, One, Indiena 


Established 1938 
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New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 39) 


Payment is $100 to $200 on purchase for 
stories of 4500 to 6000 words. The shorter 
length preferred. Also, there is a need for 
serials of three parts; also very glad to see 
two-part stories in synopsis. Address: Mac- 
fadden Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, 
N. ¥. 17 

B. Comstock, editor of Railroad 
doesn’t get really good 
In gen- 


Henry 
Magazine, 
picture stories, and he needs them. 


says he 


eral, the shows a swing away 


from war subjects now to the postwar prob- 


magazine 


lems. New and postwar developments in 
railroading, written in brief lengths, are 
good. Query the editor first, as he may 


have the subject already covered. The big- 
gest problem is fiction. Here, the writer 
must know his railroading. A story must 
be plotted around some unusual situation 
in railroading; it must be definitely more 
than a tale of love and adventure set in a 
railroad background. Novelets run about 
15,000 words; shorts 6000 words. 
Keep to American backgrounds; occasion- 
ally Canadian. Rates are good, and on ac- 
ceptance. Address: Popular Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 

The Authors’ Guild has adopted a new 
line of approach for its third annual League 
Craftsman Series at the Washington Square 
Writing Center of New York University. 
Each evening, a known editor will 
share the platform with a successful writer. 
If you have wanted to the editors 
(and you anywhere York 
City), here is your big opportunity. Frances 
talks about the 
Later come 


under 


well 


know 
live near New 
Whiting of Cosmopolitan 
short story at the first meeting. 
Frankie McKee, fiction editor of McCall’s; 
William C. Lengel of Fawcett’s; Henry 
Morton Robinson, senior editor of Reader’s 
Digest; John McCaffery, fiction editor of 
American Magazine, and others equally 
well known. The series is on Wednesday 
evenings from October 18th to December 
6th—eight for $15. You'll be 
sorry if you miss it. Write to the Washing- 
ton Square Writing Center, New York Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 3, for further details. 


meetings 
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PERSONALS 











The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies 
and newspaper men throughout the United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00. Advertisers report unusually 
fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, corre- 
spondence school or typist copy accepted for the column. 
Send copy with payment to cover the November issue on 
or before October 10. 





LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders. 
Booklet WD, Language Service, 18 East 41st St., 
New York City. 


GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
655 Charlotte, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


SACRIFICE—Beautiful island off Maryland Shore. 
600 acres. A paradise for an author. Price $60,000, 
No triflers. For information, write Mrs. Emily 
Grillo, 408 8th St., Ocean City, N. J. 


ARMY SLANG—Questions answered on army slang, 
25c ea., 3 for 50c. V. L. Webb, ex-soldier, 105 
2nd St., Salinas, Calif. 


SWAP—First editions, other good books, for Ken- 
tuckiana, histories, biography. F. D. Vanover, 313 
E. Oak, Louisville 3, Ky. 


EXPERIENCED TRADE PRESS CORRESPONDENT 
will handle your assignments or represent you in 
Greater Cincinnati. R, C. Evans, 2252 Jefferson 
Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. . 





PERPLEXED? Retired physician, psychologist, 
writer, helps. $1. Bimbashi Smith, Box 773, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


READ “SECURITY ACRES,” a new book of back- 
yard money makers. $1.00 copy. Circular Free. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 





SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join the 
Friendship Club. ‘Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 


RESEARCH, any subject, anywhere. Rates reasona- 
ble, satisfaction guaranteed, Hubert Hutton, Cyn- 
thiana, Ky. 





LEARN SHORTHAND—Sensational alphabet method 
typing included. Complete, 35c. Jones, 1012X Dud- 
ley, Utica 3, N. Y. 





SURPRISE FRIENDS by letters mailed in Oklahoma, 
“Home of the Indians.” Send 25c coin, with 
stamped addressed envelope. Mary Burgess, 807 
Durham St., Muskogee, Okla, 





MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE for married couples who 
do not have suitable license for framing. Two 
colors, dollar. Caswell Associates, R, 2, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas, monologues, ghostwriting. Also 
gagwriting taught by mail, Helpful sample lesson, 
50c. Add 13c for Frankel’s joke book—a gold mine 
of ideas. Frankel, 3623 W. Dickens, Chicago. 








WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 





This complete and proved service has helped many writers 
First sales for beginners, better markets for professional 
Instruction _Revisior Rewri ting. Expert Marketing— ovary help 
the writer needs It can help you too Try it today! 
For a uniqu uely clear, e! fe wage and friendly criti ism of 
your new or rejected st I artic le, enclose $1 for each 
1000 words (minimum of $2 pei MS with a return enveloy 
and postage. 

Special 


few copies at 25c each postpaid 
SHORT-SHORT SAUSAGE”’ by 


THES 


RALPH WHITE 


Literary Critic and Adviser 


21 Langdon Avenue, Watertown 72, Mass. 





WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
Elite or ged Type 











Manuscripts of all kinds typed neatly, accurately 2 

nic ally perfect, in the Be yper form by experie need tyr 
First copy on 16 or Ib 3ond, Carbon free 

proof read; minor ‘correctioi is in spelling, YS gae 

ation, if a ny Oc per 1000 words 

10,000 Poetry le per line Mailed flat. P aHOME TNE: SS 


GU ARANTEED 


ALMA KETRING 


622 East Dover Street, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 











GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 


marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 


Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, postpaid, $1.00. 
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A FORMULA FOR CREATING 


NEW IDEAS 


in any field . . . writing, business, mechanical, etc. 

find success, you must FIND YOURSELF oe cash-in on 
our NATURAL, Creative ability . . . My MIND-STIMU- 
LATOR helps you think-up new profitable ideas, uncover 
hidden Opportunities and Earning-Power; turn ‘“‘ordi- 


nary’ ability into ‘‘extraordinary’’ achievement. 7th year. 


Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS free. 
F. L. T., Ph.D., Dept. 976, _185 Godfrey, Phila. 20, Pa. 








Attention Song Poem Writers 


We offer you the service you need to help 
you on the road to Songwriting Success. 
Our Complete Expert Service gives you 
musical settings for your song poems at 
reasonable prices with professional advice 
in promoting sales, 





Send us your Song Poems. Subjects: love, 
mother, patriotic—any type. We'll give 
you full details of our expert Professional 
Music Service—that gives you musical set- 
tings for your poems. The result—finished 
songs copyrighted for your protection— 
ready for publishers’ acceptance. Hit songs 
pay big dividends. You may have a song 
hit poem. Send your poems now. Or write 
for our FREE BOOKLET, “Let’s Talk 
About Songwriting.” 


UNITED MUSIC CORP. Dept. 7 SALEM, IND. 








DIGEST 


ARTICLES WANTED on Horse Racing; Systems; 
Plans; Methods; Ideas, etc., for System Players 
Monthly, Horse and Jockey. Sample free or at Turf 
Newsstands. Box 10, Van Nuys, Calif. 


LATEST THOUGHT-NUDGERS for your stories— 
3 plots and detailed story analysis of a slick, short- 
short, pulp. Taken from current magazines. New 
each month; three dollars. Blackburn Hall, 2946 
Rosselle St., Jacksonville 5, Florida. 


TIMESAVER SAID-CHART — Easel-supported. At- 
tractive, handy (Copyrighted) 50c. Timesaver, 
2102 Grove St., Roanoke, Virginia. 


BACK-DATED MAGAZINES, foreign, domestic, arts, 
Catalog 10c +. Aes Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, 


LOS ANGELES SOCIAL WO! WORKER interested fiction 


writing and world affairs wishes write—meet ma- 


ture service or ex-service man. Box O-16. 
NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating 
quantity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable 


prices. Herald Printers, Albany Wis. 

YOUNG MAN, 27, single, very nice looking, aspiring 
writer, honorable Navy discharge, cultured, loyal, 
well educated, Ph.D., owns business, income $1, 000 
per month, would like to meet intelligent, aspiring 
lady writer able financially to help enlarge busi- 
ness. Very sincere Box 73, 305 West 8th St., Los 
Angeles 14, California. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: 


25 best markets, free 
magazine sources, instructions, 25c. 75 markets, 
etc., 50c. 


Hirsch Enterprises Spring Valley, N. Y. 
WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold, 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 


new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 220 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CAN YOU WRITE an interesting short-short story 
when furnished subjects? We buy. Hope Publish- 
ing Co., Box 1492, Columbus, Ohio. 


House of 


GUARANTEED, Depression-proof Home Business, 
Details, 25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, 
New York, 


LEARN HOW REVELATION may enrich your life. 
Broaden your perspective. Gain knowledge of the 
Invisible Universe and your place in it. Donation. 
Address Eindoo, Helotes, Texas. 


WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Seranade.” 
Authors share expense. Submit on approval. Post 
Office Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York 
City. 


YOU'LL write salable humor after reading Frankel’s 
gag book. Exciting! Stimulating. 13c. Frankel, 
3623 W. Dickens, Chicago. 


SPECIAL: Any problems (or data) desired handled 
Chicago area, Write in strictest confidence. Free 
consultation. Address H. M., P. O. Box 611, Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 


Congressional Library, National Arc- 


RESEARCH: 
hives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple 
questions, complex investigations, genealogy, 
ghostwriting. John Davenport Crehore, Box 
2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 

CONSULTATION: Applied Psychology, emotional 


education directly related to your problems. By 
appointment or by personal letters. Enclose stamp 
for subject material. “Counsellor,” 1515 25th 
Street, S. E., Washington 20, D. C. 


WRITE FOR PAY, pleasure, social prestige. Learn 
quick easy Magic Self-starter Practice Plan—like 
play. Send dime today for “‘How.” Fisher Features, 
South Gate, California. 


WHEN PROBLEMS TROUBLE YOU, rush call for 
practical Understanding advice, backed by our 30 
years’ successful experience, helping thousands to 
happily solve their problems. Confidential, inex- 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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pensive. Send dime for “Can Do” Life Problem 
Clinic, Long Beach Blvd., Southgate, California. 


PERSONALIZED STATIONERY — 100 7%4x10% 
Bond, 50 envelopes, $1.00 postpaid. Gothic or Old 
English type. Blue ink. Stumpkraft, South Whit- 
ley ,Indiana. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology or Metaphysics, 
and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home study, Char- 
tered college. Free book. College of Universal 
Truth, 5153-M, North Clark St., Chicago 40, IIl. 


WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? Learn se- 
cret. Mees, 1909 Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own, Create original 
plots and outlines from published stories without 
plagiarizing. ‘‘A wizard for plotting.’’ Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Box 202, Chicago 
Heights, Ill, 


SOBER, unincumbered widower desires correspond- 
ence—lady with blue eyes, 25 to 35. Box C-6, 


Writecraft, 





LONGCHAMPS—Famous French Formula Eau de 
Cologne. 4 ounces for $1.00 postpaid. Order Vic- 
torian Bouquet, Gardenia, Apple Blossom or Lilac. 
Longchamps, 3119 Crane Place, Hammond Indiana. 





CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 a year for 12 issues; 25c a copy, 


VERSATILE, broad-minded New Yorker, with liter- 
ary, theatrical and travel background, would like 
to hear from men and women of all ages, with a 
view to correspondence, friendship, “ideas.” Note: 
every letter will be answered. George Wilton, 48 
West 17th St, New York 11, N. Y. 


THROUGH projection of Astral Therapy thousands 
have received relief from mental and physical dis- 


orders. Write today. Love offering. Institute of 
Astral Therapy, 301 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio, 
Texas, 


452 MONEYMAKING HOME _ BUSINESSES, 10c, 
7 


Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. 





$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


QUIET, REFINED WOMAN in middle life, ex-artist 
and amateur writer, would like permanent position 
with refined, older gentleman. Much business ex- 
perience. Or would manage cultured gentleman’s 
home. Prefer one who ardently appreciates the 
beauties of nature. Not looking for romance or 
matrimony but like a pleasant, congenial associate. 
Please write fully. No cards answered, Box O-12. 

SONGS PLUGGED by mail. Frankel, 3623 W. Dick- 

ens, Chicago, 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, enjoyable 
pastime. Details, 25c. (Refundable.) Laura Dick- 
son, 808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 





IT’S TRUE! Life does hold good things for YOU. 
Every good thing you have ever desired—success 
in writing or business; home of your own; friends; 
love; health; wisdom; any good thing can be yours 
NOW. Send One Dollar for your postpaid copy of 
the forty thousand word inspired book, ‘“‘LO, THE 
LIGHT SHINETH,” and put the Law of Success 
into operation in YOUR LIFE—TODAY. This book 
must meet your approval or money cheerfully re- 
funded. Fred Lewis, Publisher, 95 Green Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


FREE! “Lonely Lover’s Letter.” Hirsch Enterprises, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA newspaper woman, writer, 50, wants 
to correspond with a single man in same or kindred 
professions and age bracket; exchange ideas, Cali- 
fornian or one with California hopes. Box O-7. 


3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 
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WRITERS!—Earn $1 to $100 checks. Turn your em- 
barrassing moments, favorite anecdotes, recipes, 
etc., into cash. Market list and instructions, $1.00. 
Hazel Haug, 1913 Rhodes St., Arlington, Virginia. 


GREETING CARD MARKETS—58 25c. J. Schlesin- 
ger, 15 Demarest St., Newark 8, New Jersey. 


I WOULD 

the Rosicrucian Order. 
KENTUCKY RESEARCH, clippings, photos for 
writers, editors. F. D. Vanover, 313 E. Oak, Louis- 
ville 3, Ky. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


NEWSPAPERMAN, 31, good-looking, never married, 
wishes to meet attractive, sincere lady of means, 
under 40, with nice personality, interested in mar- 
riage. All replies strictly confidential. Box O-1, 
Writer’s Digest. 


like to correspond with any member of 
AMORC. 0-17, 





long eye lashes, 


LADIES, do you desire beautiful 
Enclose $1 


secret of how to make them grow? 


Box O-15. 


PLOTS, well developed, characters named, scenes de- 
scribed, 50c each. N. R. Neff, Noble, Okla. 


LONESOME ?—SPARKLING, ROMANTIC, Descrip- 
tions, Photos of Sincere ladies, gentlemen wishing 
marriage. Many wealthy. Send age and stamp. 
EXCEL, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 


RADIO GAGS and selected excerpts from top comedy 
broadcasts, $1. Cruger, 5800 Carlton Way, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan’ gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


CULTURED SINCERE WOMAN, 65, desires edu- 
cated, refined gentleman letter-friend. Interested 
in psychology, books, writing. Box C-1. 





HANDWRITING ANALYZED—Send one dollar and 
sample of handwriting. Date of birth. 15 King St., 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Where to 
get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 
old-fashioned type. Box O-5. 





YOUNG MAN, 22, would like to correspond with 
young ladies and gents; especially the quiet or 


old-fashioned type. Box O-5. 

TUBELESS RADIO, made with razor blades! Amaz- 
ing, complete plans, 35c. New Radio, Lohrville, 
Iowa. 


LONESOME GUY, eduéated, particular, worth-while, 
and not hard to look at would enjoy hearing 
from lonesome gal, 24 to 28, with like qualifi- 
cations, who likes to write—The gal I would like 
to hear from likely never answered a personal be- 
fore. Tell me about yourself and a recent photo 
is essential please—Strictly confidential. Box O-6, 
Writer’s Digest. 


CARTOONISTS, MAGAZINES NEED GAGS, IDEAS: 
Pay $5 to $20. How? Where? Bulletin 121, 25c; 
“Best 25 Humor Markets’, 25c; “Cartoon Calen- 
dar”, 25c; ‘‘Five Principles of Gag-plotting”, 50c; 
“Elements of Comedy”, 50c; “Making Humor 
Pay”, 50c. GERARD’S, Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 


LONELY ?—Tell me about yourself and the type of 


person you would like to meet. Contacts your age 
near you. Mrs. Sam Stewart, Anthony, Kansas. 





CHARACTER READING from Handwriting. Accur- 
ate, scientific, $1.00 Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper 
Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
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CARTOGRAPHERS, WRITERS, 
For Sale: Rare, beautifully-printed 
Every Country in the World. Send 
Oleson, 502 South Tenth, 


BIBLIOPHILES, 
HISTORIANS. 
Book of Maps. 
dime, full description. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


OVER 200 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, detailed, 
Set agency records, 25c. Box 24, 542 Sth Ave., 
Se ey OU 


HIGH CREATIVITY; its source; power; continuity. 
My idea. Peterson, 3542 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. This little book 
that tells how is yours for $1 postpaid. Order 
from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, Pomona, 
Calif. 


GIVING A HALLOWE’EN PARTY? Completely and 
cleverly planned parties for every holiday in the 
year. Also for. showers, anniversaries, and other 
special occasions. Each complete party plan, 50c. 
Designate occasion, also number and age group of 
guests—we will do the rest. Ranere Transactions, 
3331 Nichols Avenue, S. E., Washington 20, D C. 


MAKE, FRIENDS thru the finest correspondence 
circle in the country. The intelligent, dignified, 
strictly confidential delightfully different manner 
in which it is conducted will appeal to the finer 
discriminating men and women. Gotham Circle, 
Suite 502-L, 152 W. 42nd., New York, 18. 


LETTERS FROM HOLLYWOOD! Three questions 
answered about Hollywood, $1.00. Types of plays 
studios now buying, new taboos, street names, 
geographical material, news about stars, etc. Or 
receive interesting weekly personal letter, $1.00 
month. Pauline Gerber, 1610 N. Normandie, Holly- 
wood 27. 





SUCCESSFUL author appearing in Physical Culture, 
American Weekly, Coronet, etc., will assist writers 
by answering five questions on writing. Price, 
one dollar. Aliso a free, personal, helpful letter of 
advice. Albert Vitale. Brooke Street, Lincoln Park, 
New Jersey. 


AFTER THE WAR—what are you going to do? If 
you have any doubts, write me for expert advice 
concerning your personal problems. Mr. Carl, Box 
7299, Houston 8, Texas. 


BACHELOR, 36, college graduate, reserved, wishes 
to meet lady interested in mutual friendship and 
possible matrimony. Box O-3. 


TO LOS ANGELES FICTION WRITERS: Rooming 
house now ready. Unless selling, bring script. 


Also, mutual aid study club every Sunday from 
noon on. No dues, Mrs. E. W., 152 N. Boylston St. 


GAGWRITING TAUGHT BY MAIL. Helpful sample 
lesson, 50c. Don Frankel, 3623W, Dickens, Chicago. 


“PROFITABLE AVOCATIONS” the New Journal for 
Amateur Artists, Writers, Poets, Hobbyists. Tips; 
Opportunities! Cash Prizes! Specimen copy, 10c. 
Address, the Publishers, Seven-Ten Gaston, Fair- 
mount, W. Va. 


JOIN THE NUMEROLOGY CLUB. 
full date of birth and one dollar. Let this psy- 
chology help you. Charles Jacklin, 3423 Holly- 
dale Drive, Los Angeles 14, California. 


NEW, DIFFERENT! 
ful Greeting Cards, Folders, 
with generous usable samples, 


CRAFT STUDIO, Donelson, Tenn. 


Send full name, 


Your poems made into beauti- 
100—$1.75. Details, 
25c. HOBBY- 


YOUR LETTERS mailed from Hollywood, 25c (3 for 
50c) cash. Jack W. Davis, 927 Wilcox Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, California. 


IF YOU WRITE you can win contest prizes! Our 
FREE booklet—“What Every Contest Fan Should 
Know’’—is yours for the asking. Contest Service, 
Box 106, Brooklyn 1, New York. 


WOMAN, 24, tall, well-educated versatile, recently- 
widowed; with no choice but to make a living for 
herself and young son, needs advice; Re: suc- 
ceeding in New York, via stage or radio; Little 
theatre background; farce, comedy and character 
parts. Box O-14 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


SCIENTIFIC HEALING and your problems solved, 
I have been helping others since 1917. Come and 
let me help you too, mentally and physically. Just 
send me your 3 worst problems in your own hand. 
writing with one dollar. Rose Ella Hall, 2946 Ros. 
selle St., Jacksonville 5, Florida. 


YOUNG MAN, resident of New York City, interested 
in the arts. Would appreciate hearing from male 
correspondents. Box O-13. 


BOOK “YOUR PSYCHIC SELF.” Best on subject, 
Obtain Breitfeld, 162 W. 44 St., New York 18. 


GENUINE ITALIAN SPAGHETTI RECIPE. Money 
back if it doesn’t beat any other spaghetti you've 
ever tasted! Send 10c and self-addrsesed stamped 
envelope. Ranere Transactions, 3331 Nichols Ave- 
nue, S, E., Washington 20, D. C. 


BARGAIN! Closing out miscellaneous Commercial 
Greeting Cards, Christmas Cards, 50— $1.00, 
HOBBYCRAFT STUDIO, Donelson, Tenn. 


A GAL WANTS A PAL, 
only. Box O-2. 


Female correspondents 


PLOTS—Short Love Story, $1.00 each while they 
last. Billie Smith, Gen. Del, Witchita Falls, Texas. 


BACHELOR—45, active, good appearance. Practical 
horseman. Writer on staff of various turf journals, 
desires contact (N. Y. vicinity) attractive young 
lady with journalistic aspirations and possessed of 
a sincere yen for horses—preferably actual know- 
ledge and experience therewith. Box O-11. 


HOLLYWOOD NEEDS GAGS FOR SHORTS: Pays 
$25 each. Name of Studio, samples actual gags 
used, Bulletin 128, 25c. GERARD’S, Gaston, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


TALL GENTLEMAN wishes to correspond with 
girl under 35. Apt. 265, 207 East 84th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP SELL. 
Writecraft, with 12 years experience editorial, 
writing, selling background, will develop your 


story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotionally 
appealing, balanced professional outline. We plot 
for selling writers and can help you. Send your 
story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, guaran- 
teeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 202, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


IF YOU WANT MONEY: Then learn the secrets in 
“If It’s Wealth You Desire,” $1.00 postpaid. Write 
for descriptive circular. Wisdom Publications, Box 
572, No. Adams, Mass. 


USED correspondence course bargains. Be prepared 
when Peace comes. Write to: Phil Bruce, Box 341- 
AE, Palo Alto, Claif. 


MARRIAGE HYGIENE; SEX GUIDES, $1.00. Sex- 
ology Magazine, year’s subscription, $3.00; sample 
copy, 25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring-Valley, N. Y. 


PLOTTO, Key. Practically new, $8.00. W. N. Gilbert, 
2102 Grove Street, Roanoke, Virginia. 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—150 names, addres- 
ses, descriptions lonely people, wishing correspond- 
ence, 25c. Year, $1.00. CUPID’S MAGAZINE, 
Box 171, McKenzie, Tenn. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY, send 25c 
or War Stamp for details and markets. The Writer’s 
Service, Box 1355 Lubbock, Texas. 


ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organiza- 
tion of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of “The Mastery of Life,” 
a fascinating book, will be given without price; 
let this book guide you to the conservative plan 
whereby you may widen your scope: of Personal 
Power. Simply address your letter to Scribe, 
H. M. J.. AMORC Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, California. 
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NEW YORKERS, Lad and Lassie, solicit scholarly 
sessions with students of the Viennese sophisti- 
cate, Sacher-Masoch and the French Marquis De 
Sade’s Literary outpourings. So write, huh? Box 
0-10. 


“MERRY, EXCITING, MOVING AND INSPIRING,” 
says Charles Lee of “Hoss” Doctor, the Memoirs 
of a Country “Vet”, by R. J. Dinsmore, M. D. V., 
311 pages, $2.00. Autographed. Alfred Dinsmore, 
Box 44, Framingham Center, Massachusetts. 


101 IDEAS for Juvenile Articles, 25c coin or De- 
fense Stamp. Loyd, 5336-4 Almont St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
ships. Discriminatng clientele, all religious faiths. 
Ask us about our special free membership plan 
extended to college men over 40 and young ladies 
under 26— no obligation. Associates in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. Write 
today or telephone Grace Bowes, any weekday from 
10 a. m. to 9 p. m. American Service, 236 West 
70th Street (Dept. WD), New York City, telephone 
ENdicott 2-4680. 


NEED CASH? Spare-time, Money-making Oppor- 
tunities. Hundreds! Fully explained. Complete in- 
structions, 25c. Homework Publications, 814— 
44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


WHY NOT QUIT SMOKING? It’s easy. Fifty cents 
brings you Ranere’s complete method. It never 
fails when instructions are followed carefully. No 
drugs, nothing to take. Send self-addressed en- 
velope. Ranere Transactions, 3331 Nichols Avenue, 
S. E., Washington 20, D. C. 


WIDOW FIFTYISH, 


cago, wants male correspondents. 


scribbler, Catholic, near Chi- 
Box O-4. 





THE BEST IN PLOTS—my treatment expands your 
story-idea into a vitalized, appealing plot. All 
plotting angles thoroughly covered — characters, 
opening punch, crises, climax, reader-appeal. Origi- 
nal individual treatment for each story. Sen 
story-idea and $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘In 
business since 1937.” Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


38c A WORD! I’ve earned that writing THOUS- 
ANDS of simple fillers for CORONET, SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST, etc. My sincere desire is 
to help others do likewise. DETAILED INSTRUC- 
TIONS, FREE MAGAZINE SOURCES, 300 PAY- 
ING MARKETS, $1.00. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring- 
Valley, N. Y. 





MAN, 31, correspondence, prefer women with real 
interest in life. Box O-8. 


IMMEDIATE SURCEASE from any trouble yours 


for $1 by majl. Mason Holmes, 7735 Wilbur, 
Reseda, California. 
CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written. Frankel, 


3623W, Dickens, Chicago. 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Group breaking up; has new 
Cook’s PLOTTOS and keys for sale, $8.00 each 
set complete. Joy Weissman, 306 East 17I1st 
Street, New York 57, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS: This is not a gag. Nothing to sell. 
Co-operative publicity stunt. Reference: Lyrist, 
“THE TRAIL OF MEMORY,” publisher, M. M. 
Cole. Also, member well known writer’s club. No 
GATE-MONEY except 3c stamp for reply. E. L. 
ee, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 








LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indi- 
ana. 


BASIC TESTS FOR STORY IMPROVEMENT. New, 
50c. Box 24, 542 Sth Ave., N, Y. C., 19. 


“DANGER WITHIN.” Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of remittance. Price $1. Book sent by mail only. 
Ida McPherren, Sheridan, Wyo. 


WIDOW AND WIDOWERS CLUB. This Friendship 
Letter Society can bring you undreamed of re- 
turns in a new pattern of life. (Not a cheap Club.) 
Confidential details, 25c. ‘State your age.” Write: 
JOHN RANKIN, Box 430-W, Springfield, Missouri. 





ARE YOU CASHING IN on your personality? Your 
success may depend on developing your strong 
points and overcoming your weaknesses. Have 
your character traits interpreted from your hand- 
writing. For personal Character analysis send 
sample of writing and signature with One Dollar 
Hd Wanda Claymore, P. O. Box 384, St. Louis 3, 

°. 


WANTED: Superstitions of the early settlers, Per- 
sonal Race Horse Systems that bring results. Cash 
on acceptance. Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 





LONESOME? Can’t find him? Wish to correspond, 
date, marry, etc., an interesting, understanding, 
eondy youth? Write: Box 73, 1645 2nd. Ave., 





DISCOURAGED WRITERS! Easiest way to make 
$1 to $10 daily writing Short-Items, with markets, 
dime. Following, 25c each, all 50c-—SUPER-PLOT- 
TER, Formula & Markets for Short-short Stories, 


Juveniles. Will Heideman, Dept. D, New Ulm, 
Minn. 
RESEARCH: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Smith- 


sonian Institution, Government agencies, etc. Odd 
jobs. Both simple and complex questions an- 
swered thoroughly. Ghostwriting. Low rates. 
Lionel Koppman, 2150 Florida Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


QUALITY GHOSTWRITING! We can write good 
short stories, articles, novels, etc., for you! ZILL- 
MAN LITERARY GUILD, 4446 North Kildare 
Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00; Complete plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149, 
Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 








RESEARCH: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Smith- 
topic. Complex investigations, simple questions, 
25c coin. Hilde Cohan, Room 1705, 505 5th Ave. 
New York City. 


MAKE NEW FRIENDS through our correspondence 
club, refined people from all walks of life, seeking 
friendship, marriage. Ages 18 to 75. Confidential, 
Plain sealed envelope brings particulars. Friendly 
Correspondence Club, Box 187, Highland Park 
Station, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 





poor financially, very modest 
ome, wants to meet lonely, uninhibited, unin- 
cumbered, antisocial, California- writing - women 
under 40. Have good tires and coupons left but 
can’t haul any Grand pianos. Box O-9. 


BACHELOR, rather 


YOUR CHARACTER, personality, and intellect make 
your handwriting what it is. Candid, discerning 
fam $1.00. P. O. Box 925, Sherman Oaks, 

alif. 


BARGAIN BARREL Smoking Tobacco. Blended 
from $5, $4, and $3 mixtures. Only $1.75 per 
pound. Send for Free Catalog trial offer. Sidney 
Ram, 59 West Monroe, K-14, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





LONESOME? Send stamp for free registration 
blank and interesting details. Not a matrimonial 
bureau. “The Golden Eagle Club,” P. O. Box, 8197, 
Portland 7, Oregon. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately — Promptly 
Fifty cents per 1,000 words. Rates on over 15,000 
words. Minor corrections in spelling and grammar. 
One carbon and extra first page gratis. 
Oo. V. WEBER 


641 Library Place, Evanston, Ill. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Second Class Magazines 


Life-Power, 273 Windsor Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut, has been discontinued. 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Sea, 844 Wall Street, Los Angeles 14, Cali- 
fornia. Harry Brinckman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
humorous fiction of yachting, yachtsmen, or with 
general nautical background, 1500 to 3000 words. 
Also articles of interest to yachtsmen, particu- 
larly those of the Pacific Coast; ideas for improv- 
ing the yachts and their equipment; account of 
yachting events; general scientific or historical 
articles of the sea. We also buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 30c 
column inch, on publication.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Boy Life, Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Woodford Boebinger, Editor. Issued weekly; 
80c a year. ‘We use stories that are clean and 
wholesome, on almost any subject, 1800 to 2000 
words. Now buying material for next Spring. 
No serials used at present time. Articles should 
appeal to teen-age boys and should not be more 
than 500 words in length. Hobbies, history, sci- 
ence, aviation, etc., are acceptable. Also inter- 
ested in stories of boys who have achieved some 
distinction. We buy photographs if they illus- 
trate articles, also poetry. Report in one month. 
Payment is 4c to Yac a word, 15th of the month 
after acceptance.” 

Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Frances Ullmann, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
stories with teen-age girls as chief characters 
and plots about everyday affairs or adventure, 
written in formal, vivid style, 2500 words. Also 
informative articles of appeal to girls 9-15; 1000- 
1500 words. We sometimes buy photographs, es- 
pecially teen-age girls in the news, and also 
poetry from girls only. Report in about four 
weeks. Payment is 3c a word, $5 for photos, 
on acceptance.” 

The Challencze, 
ronto, Ont., Canada. 


165-67 Elizabeth Street, To- 
N. A. MacEachern, Edi- 





tor. Issued weekly; 2c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
Late teen-age and young people’s Sunday School 
paper. “We use stories of the type suited to 
readers indicated above, 2500 to 3000 words. 
Also fillers and articles, 750 to 1500 words, on 
science, achievement, adventure, travel, customs 


of other lands, discovery, etc. We buy photo- 
graphs, but very little poetry. Report in four 
to six weeks. Rates vary. Payment made as 
soon after publication as possible.” 

Girlhood Days, Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Woodford Boebinger, Editor. ‘We use 
stories that are clean and wholesome, 1800 to 
2000 words. Now buying material for January, 
February, March. No serials used at present 
time. Also use articles, not more than 500 words, 
on any subject which would appeal to teen-age 
girls: personal problems, good grooming, voca- 
tions, hobbies, etc. We buy photographs and 
poetry. Payment is 4%4c to Yec a word, 15th of 
month after acceptance.” 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. James J. Pflaum, Edi- 
tor. “We use stories suitable for third, fourth, 
and fifth grade pupils, 800 to 1200 words. Also 
serials of two to five chapters, 800 to 1200 words 
in each chapter. Stories may be animal, fairy, 
real-life, history, adventure, mystery, and humor. 
A good plot with a strong measure of suspense 
and action is preferred. Occasionally, special ar- 
ticles of interest are used in place of short stories. 
If possible, they should be correlated with the 
subjects taught in grades 3, 4, or 5. Timeliness 
is also desirable. We use both religious and non- 
religious poems, which should be simply worded. 
We prefer that they are rhymed and usually they 
should not exceed 16 lines. Also use fillers or 
short articles of 250 words or less, and photo- 
graphs. Payment is a minimum of $25 for short 
stories and for each installment in serials (higher 
payment is made for stories of particular quality 
or suitableness), a minimum of 1'%4c a word for 
articles and fillers, 25c to 50c a line for poems, 
$5.00 each for photographs, all on acceptance.” 

Storytime, 161 Eighth Avenue, Nashville 3, 
Tennessee. Agnes Kennedy Holmes, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 10c a copy; 40c a year. “We 
use stories for children from 6 to 8 years, 600 to 
700 words in length. Also articles on things that 
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SABOTAGE 


children can make for themselves. We need 
some poems and one verse only, from three to 
We also buy photographs of childlife 
Payment is 


six lines. 
and things that interest children. 
Yc a word, the 10th of each month.” 


Love Pulp Magazines 

All-Story Love, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Ollie Redpath, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use romantic, 
timely stories from 3000 to 12,000 words and 
serials from 20,000 to 50,000 words. We buy 
poetry, but no articles or photographs. Report 
in two to four weeks. Payment is a minimum 
of 1c a word, on acceptance.” 


Complete Love Magazine, 67 W. 44th Street, 
New York City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c copy; 60c a year. “We use 
strong, dramatic love stories from 2000 to 5000 
words, and novelettes from 6000 to 10,000 words. 
Also articles on love, courtship, and popularity, 
500 to 1500 words. We buy light romantic verse, 
but no photographs. Prompt reports. Payment is 
lc a word and up and 25c a line for poetry.” 

Love Book, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Ollie Redpath, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use glamorous, 
timely stories from 3000 to 9000 words. No ar- 
ticles or photographs, but we do buy poetry. 
Report in two to four weeks. Payment is lc a 
word minimum, on acceptance.” 











COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
“Frankly, | was astounded at your 
ability to point out my errors," 
writes J. W. Gerhardt, of Mis- 
souri, who is working on an impor- 
tant regional novel. "Your advice 
is invaluable to anyone who writes. 
Had | had it before | started my 
book 1 could have done a good 
job . . . The books on this sub- 
ject are far too long and com- 
plicated. You hit the nail on the 
head in comparatively few pages—all anyone needs to 
know to write a book as it should be written—that is if 
he has any writing ability at all. You did a marvelous job." 


LATEST SALES: Watch for LIFE WITH COFFEE by 
Gretchen Lamberton, to be put out by the Stephen Daye 
Press with a big promotion campaign behind it. An ap- 
pealing story of a dog. Another sale for D. B. Olsen— 
THE CORPSE WAS A CAT—to Doubleday, Doran. Latest 
check for this author, just sent, including advance and 
royalties, $1312. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 





plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 








On Your Production Line? 

There's war on the writing front, just as 
on the fighting front. It goes on day and 
night; no days off. Your weapons are just 
as good as the next guy's. You have your 
own production line for turning out your 
weapons in the war for sales. But maybe 
you're sabotaging your own war effort! 

Too many writers, especially beginners, 
sabotage themselves at the very start by 
aiming at markets they shouldn't even con- 
sider. More brain hours are lost on incom- 
patible markets than man hours on a strike. 

And what about YOUR production line? 

Suppose you protect your production, as 
my clients have done. They let me deter- 
mine their true markets for them, because 
they told me about themselves when they 
came to me. And, as usual, let's look at 
the record. Writes Marion Taylor, of lowa: 
"You give me a lift, make me feel like tear- 
ing into the writing as though nothing could 
stop me. Thanks again for all the confidence 
you really do give me, and all the trouble 
you are taking with me." 

Protected production sales in one week 
as we go to press: $942, including three 
firsts in one day. And in the Writer's Di- 
gest Contest just closed, 21 people who 
worked with me have taken prizes. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 

TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me sample 
scripts—as my selling authors did. Once I decide 
where your true talent lies, we go to town—which 
is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other 
top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the confessions, 
the feature and the various specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a 
couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My rates 
for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision, 
and experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: 
$1 per thousand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Poems, 
$1 each. Remember that my work with thousands 
of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manu- 
scripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 

*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 


C4C Fifth Avenue New York 
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ARE YOU A TYRO? 


It’s admirable to want to write, but 
financial rewards are extremely slow 
when you must waste valuable hours 
chewing your pencil or pacing the floor, 
trying to “dream up” a workable plot. 
It’s easy to find material on HOW to 
write, but there is very little on WHAT 
to write about. The first requirement of 
any successful story is PLOT. It is im- 
possible to develop an interesting, salable 
story without this foundation. 

Let us solve the tyro’s biggest problem 
—lack of plots. We furnish you with a 
workable plot for exactly the type of 
story you want to write. In addition, at 
no extra cost, we supplement your plot 
with helpful suggestions on characteriza- 
tion, locale, setting, climax and denoue- 
ment. Scholarly, confidential, individual 
service by trained, experienced writers. 
Write for free details. 


TYRO'S WRITER SERVICE 
P. O. Box 124 St. Louis 3, Mo. 








IMPRESS EDITORS 


Professionally typed manuscripts do that. 
Minor corrections 
Mailed flat 
50c per 1000 words 


Free carbon 
ELSA BARNES 
1520 West 17th Ave. 











Pine Bluff, Ark. 














WRITERS!!! ATTENTION!! 
We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specification. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary Fic- 
tion Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. New Yerk, N. Y. 











~ SONGWRITERS — 


Music composed to your words; songs re- 
vised; copyrights secured. Send one or 
more of your best poems for immediate 
consideration to America’s foremost creators 
of songs. 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories 
and books pave the way to success for YOU. My 
clients are selling. I revise, polish, give your writings 
new life, interest and appeal. Returned to you fault- 
lessly typewritten. One dollar per thousand words, 
plus return postage. 


EDITH M. NAILL 





Box 7, Edgerton, Missouri 








DIGEST 


Love Fiction Magazine, 67 W. 44th Street, 
New York City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. “Same 
requirements and payment as Complete Love 
Magazine.” 

Love Novels, 210 E. 43rd Street, New York 
City 17. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor; A. H. Nor- 
ton, Editorial Director. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.80 a year. “We use glamorous love 
stories of today, 5000 to 6500 words, and nov- 
elettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words. No articles 
or photographs, but we do buy poetry. Report 
in ten days. Good rates, on acceptance.” 


Love Short Stories, 21 E. 43rd Street, New 


York City 17. Ollie Redpath, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
timely, romantic stories from 3000 to 12,000 
words. No articles or photographs. Report in 


two to four weeks. Payment is a minimum of 
lc a word.” 

Ten-Story Love Magazine, 67 W. 44th Street, 
New York City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. “Same 
requirements and payment as Complete Love 
Magazine.” 

Variety Love Stories, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. “Same re- 
quirements and payment as Complete Love Mag- 


azine.” 


Western Love Pulp Magazines 


Ranch Romances, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued 
bi-weekly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use 
western love stories: shorts to 6000 words, nov- 
elettes to 10,000 words, complete novels to 
25,000 words, serials to 45,000 words. We do 
not buy photographs and very little article ma- 
terial or poetry is used. Report in two to three 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use love stories with Old West background, told 
from heroine’s viewpoint: 2000 to 5000-word 
shorts and 9000 to 12,000-word novelettes. Short, 
romantic western poems also used. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Julius Pollak & Sons, 141 E. 25th Street, New 
York City. Sherry Mopper, Editor. ““We buy 4 
and 8-line greeting card sentiments—verse and 
prose—humorous, straight and novelty. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is 50c per line.” 

The Stanley Manufacturing Company, 804 E. 
Monument Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Mary Lou 
Clements, Editor. ‘We buy outstanding greet- 
ing card verse for everyday and seasonal occa- 
Prefer that verses be 4 or 8 lines in length, 
Payment is 50c a line and 


sions. 
humorous or general. 
up, on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Syndicates 


American Newspaper Syndicate, P. O. Box 34, 
Station Y, Brooklyn, New York. Sanford Yates, 
Editor. ‘‘We use original crossword puzzles, 15 
and 23 boxes square. Puzzles must conform to 
standard crossword rules which will be sent free 
upon receipt of stamped, addressed envelope. 
Payment is $5 and $20. 


Chicago Times Syndicate, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. Wilma Kinzle, Editor. 
“We use cartoons and comics primarily. Report 


in two weeks.” 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City 6, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, 
Editor. ‘‘We use general news articles and fea- 
tures, scientific articles, and photographs. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up and 
$5 and up for photos, or 50-50 basis.” 

McClure’s Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West 


Street, New York City 6. Mrs. A. P. Waldo, 
Editor. ‘“‘We use short shorts from 900 to 1000 
words in length to fill a newspaper column. 


They must have good plots and snappy endings. 
Crime and gangster themes are barred; cheerful 
stories will get first call, and only original (fresh, 
novel) themes, with plausible surprise endings, 
are of interest to us.” 

Miller Newspaper Syndicate, 3576 N. Oak- 
land Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. William 
J. Miller, Editor. “We use 1500-word articles, 
but we are stocked up for the next six months. 
Payment is 50-50 gross, made upon payment 
to us.” 

Newspaper Art Features, 366 Parkfield Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is out of business. 

Pictorial Press-Pan Americana,1658 Broadway, 
New York City 19. Thomas E. McGrath, Editor. 


“We use feature photos of feminine interest. Re- 
port weekly. Payment is $2 and up.” 

The Register and Tribune Syndicate, Des 
Moines 4, Iowa. Charles E. Lounsbury, Editor. 
“We use newspaper fiction, 36 installments. All 


No articles, photographs, 
Pay- 


writers under contract. 
or poetry. Report in two to four weeks. 
ment depends on contract.” 
Trade Journal, Newspaper 
Service, 366 Parkfield Street, 
siniamend is out of business. 


“SONGWRITERS” 


Lyrics to your Melodies, Melodies to your Lyrics. 
Professional work, Guaranteed to please you. Arrange- 
ments, Recordings. Reasonable charge for A-1 work. 
Details and literature free. 


EDWARD MADDEN 


Syracuse 8, New York 


Local Cartoons 
Pittsburgh, Penn- 








1300 Lodi St., 


1944 





Beginners 


Only 


oy the 15th of eachmonth WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements tn writing and patnstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable Eng- 
lish in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned prompt. if found unavailable. 
hi submitted to reliable publishers. 

WRITERS WELCOME 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSES PRESS 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 


CONSULT US 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 


State. 


City 














*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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RICHARD TOOKER wasnt dots. 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 
Consideration reading of short stories, $1.00 each under 


6,000 words. Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min 
$1.00). Novels $5.00. Brief criticism if unsalable, or 
detailed treatment suggested at separate charge Latest 
market information furnished for all salable material 
No folder; no free readings Personal calls by appoint 
ment only. Enclose return postage for reply to queries 


Own sales to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
pulps and book firms. Clients have sold to the Post, Esquire, 
This Week, book POTS 


WORDS CAN DETERMINE ry NATION'S DESTINY 


At this opportune psychological mc ment in world ever 
words of great consequence will exert a tr emendous gi 











upon the destinies of men and the ir nations! ty £ 
brings Kane’s important treatise concerning the coe reive 
power of words, made to reach the soul of a nation’s 






people! Showing how to domineer the forces of the mir 
to develop in men a solid gp ation to cooperate— 
masterly treatise will train y ably in the mighty science 
of persuading men! 


KANE ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Box 92, Bradford, Penna 











Work With | Actual 
FICTION WRITERS ; 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











Earn C.G.A. Degree, Earn money analyzin 
handwriting, in business or HOME 
or spare time, in your own Vo 
Personal Problem Service 
perts show you HOW. 3 i 
trated lesson and GRAPHO AN AL Y ST 
free 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., 














1 028 JOPLIN, MO. 




















JUST PUBLISHED! 


TECHNIQUE SELLS 
THE SHORT SHORT 


By ROBERT OBERFIRST 


160 pp. $2.00 
Bruce Humr vhries, Inc., has just published in book form 
the series of short short story analyses by Robert Ober 


first currently appearing in The Writer. These chapters 
analyze penetratingly the short shorts published by 
quality, slick, pulp and syndicate markets. This volume 
should help you in the writing, slanting, and selling of 
your short shorts in current markets. The chapters 
include: 

. Writing the Short Short Story. 

2. Cutting Sells a Short Short. 

3. Analysis of a Pulp Magazine Short Short Story¥& 

4 

5. 


_ 


. Analysis of a Liberty Short Short. 

. Analysis of Liberty’s $1,000 Short Short. 
6. Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a This Week Short Short Story. 

. Analysis of a Quality Magazine Short Short Story. 
. Analysis of an Esquire Short Short Story. 
10. Analysis of a Ladies’ Home Journal Short Short Story. 
11. Analysis of a New Yorker Short Short Story. 


San 


Send Your Order for this Valuable Book 
Now to 


THOMAS |. OBERFIRST 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 
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Vitamin News Bureau, 900 Statler Office 
Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts. M. Gold- 
smith, Editor. ‘“‘We use fact features dealing in 
Vitamins, Foods, Nutrition and Public Health. 
No material needed at present.” 

Worldover Press, Wilton, Connecticut. Devere 
Allen, Editor. “This is a non-profit, educational 
news service sending reports from correspondents 
throughout the globe, and articles by specialists, 
all on international affairs, to 225 editors in 
U. S. A. and Great Britain, plus 200 in Spanish 
from Latin American Office in Mexice. Can 
almost never use outside material. Payment only 
to distinguished authorities whose articles are so- 
licited by us.” 


Trade Journals 


American Law and Lawyers, 534 Sycamore 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohic. Rowland Shepherd, 
Editor. Issued weekly. “We use news relating 
to activities of Bar, court decisions on new ques- 
tions, new legislation of national interest, and 
generally material likely to be of interest to 
lawyers. Seldom buy photographs. Payment is 
2c to 4c a line.” 

Babies and Civic Health, 1221 Beaufait 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, have been discon- 
tinued. 


Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City 17. James A. Warren, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We 
use articles concerning hotel management. Max- 
imum length, 2500 words; prefer shorter manu- 
scripts. It is always advisable to query first. 
Photographs also bought. Report in one week. 
Payment is lc to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Life and Health, Takoma Park, Washington, 
D. C. Francis D. Nichol, Editor. ‘We solicit all 
articles from our editorial staff or from persons 
in the medical profession.” 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 16. Blanche M. Stover, 
Editor. Issued monthly, except July and August, 
which are combined; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year; 
$3.00 for two years. “This is a professional mag- 
azine for home economics teachers, home demon- 
stration agents and home economists in business. 
We use articles on all phases of home economics, 
with an educational slant. Information in _ar- 
ticles must be professionally sound. We seldom 
buy photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is Yc to 1c a word, on publication or 
within six months if not published by then.” 

Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. James S. Warren, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use articles concerning restaurant manage- 
ment. Maximum length, 2500 words; prefer 
shorter manuscripts. It is always advisable to 
query first. Photographs also bought. Report 
in one week. Payment is Ic to 3c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A Word From Our Sponsor 


Sir: 

Well, there, I see where you finally took my 
advice—always safe, sane and extra sound—and 
tossed that Gay Nineties cover page into the 
midst of a pile of Godey’s Lady Book—where it 
belongs. It’s changes like this that lead me to 
believe that penicillin will work even on mugs 
like you. 

I should also like to shortwave your attention 
to a very, very swell article of mine in The Writer, 
October issue, yclept Pulpopularity, I likewise 
remind you that you had the first chance at it 
about one year ago and you returned it with the 
usual whimwhamsicalities, signifying zero plus 
basement. I now ask you to read that gem over 
in a rival’s book and then tap your head with a 
heavy mallet—and I hope the mallet is the very 
best of pig-iron, as mallets are now scarce due 
to the war. 

Which further reminds me, you now have 
another article of mine on the hook and what 
are you holding it for—besides posterity? 

Tuomas THURSDAY, 
Box 707, Main Post Office, 
Miami 4, Florida. 


Sunday School Mags 
Sir: 

I also have charge of a new magazine, a quar- 
terly—jfr. Hi Topic. It is a publication for the 
evening meetings of junior high youth groups. 
We could use a small number (the magazine is 
a quarterly) of 1500 word stories built around 
project activities or the doings of youth groups, 
and some how-to-make articles with illustrations 
showing the construction of things which might 
be used in such groups, or of favors, invitations, etc. 

*Teens still desperately needs 2000-word stories 
of the type described in the article, with boy and 
girl characters in each story. Payment, $15-$20. 

KENNETH L, Witson, 
The American Baptist Publication Society, 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
© For a discussion of this field, see page 31.—Ed. 


$4,000 New Writers Contest 
Sir: 

A NEW WRITERS CONTEST, sponsored by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. and Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corporation, will open 
on October 1, 1944, for anyone who has not pre- 








DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


announces the 
26th Annual 
Volume 
of the 


O. HENRY 
MEMORIAL 
AWARD 


Prize Stories of 
1944 


Selected and Edited by 
HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


Assisted by 
MURIEL FULLER 


Here is the cream of shorter fiction pub- 
lished this year—selected by the famous 
critic and former literary editor of the 
New York Evening Post. This edition 
contains a timely introduction by Mr. 
Brickell along with pithy biographical 
sketches of the authors; and includes a 
list of those American magazines which 
were consulted in choosing the stories. 


Includes Stories by 
Griffith Beems J. F. Powers 


Bessie Breuer Marianne Roane 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark Gladys Schmitt 
Elizabeth Eastman Mark Schorer 
ama Seana Irwin Shaw 

erry eming : 
Marjorie Hope —_ ~— 
Josephine W. Johnson mristine weston 
Ruth Adams Knight Wendell Wilcox 
George Loveridge Frank Yerby 
Margaret Osborn Marguerite Young 


At your booksellers, $2.50 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 





The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Ce.. Monthly 
ol. ° 


$2.00 the year. 


24, No. 12. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 
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50 Years Old — Selis First 
Story 4 Months Before 
Completing Course 
“For thirty years I floundered in and 
out of various pursuits, vainly seek- 
ing one which would be satisfactory. 
With my enrollment in N. L 
the quest of years ended. The sale 
of my first feature article to Indi- 
anapolis Star, four months before I 
completed the course, thrilled and 

inspired me. So, thanks to N.I.A 
I sit on top of the world—at 300 5 
Helen C. Tyrell, Bourbon, Ind. 


“How do I get my Start 


as a writer?" 
. . HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? 
get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Hen Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a ew, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today se men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent... helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 

en a magazine returns a story, 
ane seldom knows the real reason for 


There is no surer way than to 





the rejection; they have no time to NOTICE TO 
waste giving constructive criticism. CANADIANS 
TA A. — you = you 
are wron and why, and shows you | Newspaper Instl- 
what to 4 tute’s operations In 
Canada have been 
a toma To Test approved by the 
oreign Exchange 
Yourself—FREE Control Board, and 


to facilitate all 
financial transac- 
tlons, aspecial per- 
mit has been as- 
signed to thelr ac- 


m ! my Writing Aptitude Test 
w th 


sary 
g—acute observation, dra- 
= ~~ imagination, etc. 'D 








oat this test. It’s free. = count with The 
boat ou News, | Canadian Bank of 

our editors “think a, we- 
Institute of pW, rk Commerce, Montreal. 





venue, New York. Pounded *1928) 





s 
per Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
hase me without cost or Ghistes your 
” Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrrrer’s Droest, November. 








iss 
Addr 
bog a 1. No salesman will eall.) 7-8-564. 
Sprright 1844. Newspaper Institute of America. 





viously had a novel published and who wishes to 
submit a minimum of 20,000 words of text and 
a complete synopsis, not exceeding 5000 words, 
of an original work of fiction. Designed to dis- 
cover and encourage novelists who may be unable 
to complete their books for lack of time or money, 
the contest will run until February 1, 1945, and 
the judges will be the editors of Doubleday, 
Doran and the story editors of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. For each winning novel. the prize will 
be $4,000; $1,500 to be paid by the book pub- 
lishers ($750 as an outright prize and $750 as 
an advance against royalties), and $2500 to be 
paid by the motion picture company for an 
option on the motion picture rights. Doubleday 
will publish the prize novel or novels, which 
the authors will agree to complete within one 
year after payment of the prize. Twentieth 
Century-Fox will hold the options until thirty 
days after original book publication, and if it 
buys a winning novel will pay an additional 
$12,500 (making a total of $15,000) plus forty 
cents for every copy of the book sold in excess of 
15,000 copies in the regular edition, and $7,500 
additional if the book is used by the Book of the 
Month Club or the Literary Guild. 

Furthur information on this contest, together 
with entry blanks, may be obtained by writing to: 
New Writers’ Contest Editor, 

DovusLepay, Doran & Co., 
14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, New York. 
Metaphysics 
Sir: 

“Mind Digest”, a new metaphysical magazine, 
invites authors and writers to submit manuscripts 
of articles with a background of Christianity, 
Metaphysics, Truth, New Thought, Divine 
Science, Religious Philosophy, Psychic Phe- 
nomena, Spiritualism, etc. Also articles on natural 
and scientific aspects of the human body, mind 
and soul and on problems of food and diet, 
politics and mental and physical culture from a 
religious or divine point of view. We prefer 
short articles of 500 to 2000 words, also some of 
3600 to 5000. New and reprint material re- 
quested. Payment on acceptance at % to Ic for 
reprint material and Ic to 2¢ per word for new 
material, depending on length, author and value 
of material. 

Wiiuram G. FAttin, 
Editor, Mind Digest, 
York, Pa. 
Comic Staff Writers 
Sir: 

We are looking for experienced writers in the 
comic book field. We publish a dozen or so 
magazines, pay good rates, and offer a large 
market for writers who can turn out good stuff. 

Only those who live in or around New York 
City need contact us. Write for an appointment 
first. 

Tep Upat, J. R. Publishing Co., 
225 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Live in a Trailer 
Sir: 

There was a letter in September Forum from a 
writer living in a trailer, telling of a blind vet- 
teran mystery writer in the same trailer camp. I 
can’t look up his name, because I stowed away 
that issue to get it out from under foot. 

To the initiate, this will indicate that I too live 
in a trailer. 

How about forming a club of writers who live 
in trailers, to be called “Trailer Writes”? If 
there are not enough in one locality to hold meet- 
ings, we could meet by a sort of chain-letter 
system. Anybody interested, write me. 

By the way, if trailer-writer Louise Buckholz 
sees this, will she please send me her present ad- 
dress? She wrote me originally after one of my 
letters had appeared in Forum, but we somehow 
lost track of each other’s changes of address. She 
might be interested to know that, though I had 
never contemplated buying a trailer when I first 
heard from her, her letters put a trailer bee in 
my bonnet, which came buzzing out when my 
husband took to the migratory job of deep-sea 
diving. 

Sytvia JAcoss, 
Santa Fe Trailer Park, 

3301 Santa Fe Ave., 

Long Beach, (6) Cal. 


Calling Private Walsh Ill 
Sir: 

Replying briefly to that attempt to strafe “that 
guy Brown” by Pvt. Walsh III, I am wondering 
if that is really an American characteristic he dis- 
plays, jumping at conclusions and forming opin- 
ions without any attempt to learn the truth first. 
I always believed that it was a good American 
principle “charity for all, malice towards none” 
especially an ally. But being a Britisher I 
wouldn’t know. If the Private had taken the 
trouble to find out by writing me, he might have 
learned that I was a Britisher, a bit older than 
he imagined, at least Mr. W. M. Carson Jr.— 
chairman of the local board of New York City 
knows that, when on Jan. 11, 1943, he wrote 
me: 

“We appreciate your fine spirit, but must ad- 
vise you that you are not subject to induction.” 
and, dare I mention it also, a rather nice personal 
letter from President Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

So here I am on British soil again, and doing 
my bit which is just as important in its way as 
the bit the good private is doing, and just as 
essential though I can’t brag about it yet. 

Also in passing let me say that the experiences 
his comrades are going through could be fully 
duplicated, if I cared to relate my own personal 
experiences of the horrors of war and also, in 
my leisure time, I do manage to enjoy a bit of 
the beauty which Gad Almighty was pleased to 
bless us with, though it must be mortifying to 
Him to know it annoyed the private so. 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 











TYPING 


Your erent typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand wor Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 














POLIVOPE—is a money earner 


A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes itn roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes always fit their contents securely, and ho for 
book eS scripts, or spread out for odd siz cartoons. 
Pric 1.0) a group of 20 postpaid, either of owe stylese— 
Roundtrip a Combination Mail. 
ime —— fen size +4 Ag a and pl _ information. 
A ved by the S. Post Office 
€. comme. ssomuaen 


G. 
2032 East 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 











IF YOU WANT REAL HELP 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)...... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)..... 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT (Plots for everything)..... 2.00 


4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade) 2.00 


Also Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB 


MILDRED |. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd., Evanston, Illinois 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, stume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expre:sions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for "'said''), Voice, Race, 
Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”%x9'/2” pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S$. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and. a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you ged your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, S. $), check or money 
order. C.0.D. $1.00 with vee: Bo "Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, New York 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITE A NOVEL 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN in Gilteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,’”’ is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic emphasis, 
writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to follow, as- 
sures a soundly built book, the only kind that will sell. 
Why not try this Plan; a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself” as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd, Les Angeles 5, Calif. 


1945 edition—ready December Ist, 1944 
PRICE $3.00 
Completely revised—12th edition 


Published by WRITER'S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


Applegate Scholarship contest: 235 entrants. Winners, 
Jessie Ellison, Florida; Ada Bassett, Massachusetts. 233 
potential poets disappointed—let’s hope not permanently. 
For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their verse, 
including my work as_instructor in versification at New 
York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


peck amg BOZENKILL 





THE WRITER'S MARKET 





CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 


‘GET STARTED NOW! 


BE IN THE WINNER’S CIRCLE by using a SHER- 

WOOD BRIEF! Sell your writing talent. 
WHAT IS A “BRIEF’’? It is 1,000 or more words of 
concentrated narrative containing a true plot, exciting 
descriptions, natural conversation, correct lingo, and spar- 
kling incidents with plenty of action. 

FOURTEEN YEARS OF TRAVEL AND EXPERIENCE 
from which to choose. WRITE FOR FREE PARTICU- 
LARS, designating type of story you wish to write. Fulfill 
your ambition now! I can help you. 

'*A Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief."' 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


2701/4 Willow Place, South Gate, Calif. 
— rr aa 
WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third lange V2 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 
DON ULSH STUDIOS 

518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


DOROTHY MACKENZIE © Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 











) 











and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco, 2 








Yes we are doing a good job here in the 
Bahamas, as we guard this outpost of the 
Panama Canal. U. S. soldiers, sailors and air 
men on the leased islands, as well as our own 
R. A. F., many of them now fighting and dying 
on every battle front, and a credit to the training 
they received here. 

And we still have time to enjoy our spot of 
tea and crumpets, as undoubtedly Pvt. Walsh III 
also enjoys his cup of coffee and doughnuts and 
the comfort, safey, and enjoyments, of another 
interesting and lovely spot—little old New York. 

So cheerio and good luck! 
H. Brown, 
P. O. Box 861, 
Nassau, Bahamas, B. W. I. 
P. S. To Pvt. Walsh III. When it’s all over, 
come down and let’s get acquainted, if we are 
both alive then. 


Wings 
Sir: 

With my first year of bangin’ on editorial doors 
rushing to a happy conclusion, I’ve a yen to 
broadcast my moderate success —one hundred 
acceptances. 

It took a thousand words recently for me to 
explain to Writer's Monthly readers how I got 
my start. For anyone else interested, I can give 
"em the same story briefly in twenty: Leased a 
cell, borrowed some time, and bought a type- 
writer. Alter that came preparation, stagnation, 
determination, perspiration, and finally acclama- 
tion. 

Unlike most beginners, I sold the first yarn I 
ever wrote—and the next six or seven as well to 
a swell guy, Pat. Mulkern, Editor of the Hobo 
News. Since then I’ve been out to everybody 
and anybody, and what’s more important, re- 
turned oftener than expected with a check or Iet- 
ter of acceptance. My latest sale, incidentally, is 
a piece done in collaboration with Bill Parker 
(Forum, August *44). Ana Maher of Allied 
Graphic Arts bought our 1800-worder with 17 pix 
two days ago. 

On the subject of editors, Henry C. Beck of 
Pathfinder gets my vote. His kindness, encour- 
. eee and understanding is definitely unbeat- 
able. 

Briefly here are some of my sales: 4 hits to 
Coronet, 3 acceptances at The War Doctor, an 
article to She, one piece to Read, 25 or 30 bits 
to Pathfinder. 

In closing, a word of praise for W. D. It 
can’t be beat. I devour it every month, adver- 
tisements and all. 

RANDOLPH MAcFar.an, 
No. 20014, 
4000 Cooper Street, 
Jackson, Michigan. 

San Francisco Writers 

Sirs: 

; Writers in the San Francisco Bay Area may be 
interested in a Writers’ Workshop which has 
been established in the Adams Adult Center, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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of br 750 Eddy Street, San Francisco. Persons who are 
e i Il sales, or on the brink of sellin 
: making sma , or on g, 
ag will find this Workshop helpful. Students will be SELL in THREE MONTHS see 
own nae : 
: limited to fifteen and will meet Mondays, Wed- 
1 dying nesdays, and Fridays, from 12 noon to 1:45. OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
rorag This is a public school service and is tuition free. IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
The instructor has had ten years of practical YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
oe of writing and seventeen years of experience in- AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
Ush III structing writers, with many former students now . 
ts and professional writers. P 
ce CLARENCE J. PFAFFENBERGER, I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
; or. ad . . | 
of Instructor. Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
$100 Music Prize Juvenile Editors. 
L, Sir: Now I'm teaching it 
es Monmouth College is offering a prize of one 8 
over, hundred dollars for a musical setting of the * 
ve are Forty-eighth Psalm. The — is to vg Ths Witte Ger ferme to 
for congregational singing, in four-part harmony 
and of a specified metrical version. This is the WILL HERMAN 
second of ten contests in memory of Dr. J. B. Author of “My Juvenile Success Secrets” and 
e : * “My Formula for Fiction.’ 
Herbert, organist, composer, and one-time di- 
doors rector of music at Monmouth College. Last year SANFORD, FLA. 
= & Seth Bingham of New York won the prize for 
ndred his setting of the Eighthy-fourth Psalm. The ten 
winning tunes are to be published in connection 
ne to with the centennial of the college in 1953. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
[got Any composer is eligible. The Judge is Dr. Neatly and Accarately ; 
Sive R. G. McCutchan, Emeritus Professor of Music Assign this very important task to an 
ed a P Uni , Th sek enite Celene expert with over 20 years experience. 
tyne at DePauw University. . or oe Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 
id ary 20, 1945. ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
— Tuomas H. Hamitton, 342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 
ama- Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, II. 
rn I 
1 to Two Dutton Book Contests NEW WRITERS 
lobo The Fourth Thomas Jefferson Southern Contest Author of many stories and articles will help you pro- 
ody is open to all authors born in the South or who duce salable manuscripts. Write for details. 
om have resided in the South for at least five years. Mae Ned — = STORY,” a very helpful 
lete $2,500 is offered against royalties for the best 
: book manuscript of 50,000 words, submitted by ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
A as February 1, 1945 Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 
a ; 
lied Authors born or residing for five years in the 
: states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
_ Alaska, or by college students in this region, BE AN AD WRITER 
of are eligible for the $2,500 prize in the Second Gt into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
stig Lewis and Clark Northwest Contest. Closing avers “inal order experts make good. money, 
at. date is June 1, 1945. cay Si qhantet anak dear elle 
Address inquiries or manuscripts to E. P. graduates. Write today for free booklet “‘Oppor- 
esin vertising,”’ and requirements. 
to Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, New | PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
an York City. 1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3058 Chicago 5, U. S$. A. 
its 
WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
It STORIES * 
T- ® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
NOVELS ® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
BOOKS ® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
© "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 
if you want results: *Don’t market haphazardly and write intiy. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 
Pretessionet fiction §== PUBLISHERS? AGENCY 
e handled on 10%, and 
s we help you per | Manuscript Placement for Authors 
: highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y 
3 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 


@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 


@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming. 


@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. _ Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 


6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 











PLOT WHEEL 


Hundreds of Plots at your fingertips! 
$1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE 


Highland Park P. O. Box 3471, Detroit 3, Mich. 











Canadians 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and 
gStammar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat; 50c 
ed — words; special rates for scripis over 10,000 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 














FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used ly by professional writers 
_ALL STORY TYPES! There's a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, 1 ncaa Without Melodrama, Action-Ad 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atm« sphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Ficti Thousands of successiul 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices. 
For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction It has started many non 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information. 
Big Dime’s Worth 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 





Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime eac h—all twelve ‘for $1.00. 

adio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula, How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mi 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life §& or y, 


How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
Story, Interesting Story Openings. 
GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot 

or stamps. 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, 
Dept. 60, 8749 Sunset Blvd. 


Supply innumerable plot 
Genie System Enclose dime 


INC, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


s DIGEST 


Slowly, But It Comes 
Sir: 

When I was a kid I wanted to be a writer— 
a writer to me at that age was a chap who was 
his own boss, lived anywhere he pleased, got 
tremendous prices for his work and what was 
most important of all got some meaning out of 
life because the creative suffering and ecstasy re- 
sulted in a work that made the people who read 
it better persons. 

That sounded so good to me that for the next 
ten years I was a writer “in the head”, I never 
got anything down on paper. 

After knocking about a bit, 
having children and acquiring a fairly steady job 
I made a slight revision in my definition of a 
writer—a writer is one who sells what he writes. 

With that working definition I began to write 
at the beginning of this year. It was a hectic 
time. I was working long hours on a graveyard 
shift, my wife gave birth to another baby, I was 
1-A and I didn’t know when I would go, my 
other baby got sick. I averaged four hours of 
sleep a day. 

Where I found time to write I don’t know yet. 
I wrote when my eyes were so glazed with sleep 
that I could not see the words, when my hand 
was so tired that it was an effort to hold a pencil, 
but write I did. 

My years of 


getting married, 





reading Writers’ DicEst paid 
dividends. I familiar with the common 
mistakes of beginners as outlined in hundreds 
of articles by successful writers and editors. 

I knew the following before I began to write: 
to write about the things I know; to begin in 
media res; to have unity of time; to write from 
the viewpoint of one character; to build up the 
story through effective suspense, dialogue and 
characterization; to tie up the ends in a short 
conclusion. Most important I learned the value 
of knowing your markets. 

My first article written in long hand on scraps 
of paper was ready in March but it took a week 
before I found time to type it. I sent it out 
and forgot about it. I didn’t even know it was 
published until somebody called by attention 
to it. This was my article “What Is a Jew?” 
published in The American Hebrew. I then fol- 
lowed with a story to them. This was also ac- 
cepted. 

One day I used three hours of my eight hours 
sleep to do some research on a feature story. I 
never made up the sleep but the article landed 
in the Philadelphia Record. 

After a few trips out I sold a story to the 


was 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


stories, articles, plays, 





photoplays and radio dramas. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 


International placement of your books, 
Circular W-114 Free. 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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McClure Syndicate. 

It stopped right after that. For the next two 
weeks I didn’t sell a thing. I restudied the 
markets and gave them another whirl. An article 
was bought by The American Baby and McClure 
has bought another story. The others are out. 
That brings it about up to date. 

Some day I may achieve that earlier definition 
of a writer in reality. I’m going to keep on 
plugging. Puiuip LEVINE, 

1218 N. 42nd St., 
Phila. 4, Pa. 

Contest: Fiction 

Sir: 

The People’s World daily newspaper, circulat- 
ing in California and other Western states, in- 
vites your readers to participate in a short-story 
contest now being conducted by the paper. 

First prize, in cash or war bonds, $100.00; 
second, $50.00; third, $25.00; fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth, $10.00 each. 

Seven California writers will act as judges: 
A. I. Bezzerides, novelist, short story writer, 
screenplay writer. James R. Caldwell, essayist, 
critic, Associate Professor of English, University 
of California. C. S. Forester, novelist, biogra- 
pher, short story writer. Ring Lardner, Jr., 
screenplay writer. James R. Caldwell, essayist, 
story writer, screenplay writer. Wilma Shore, 
short story writer and teacher. Dalton Trumbo, 
novelist, short story writer, screenplay writer. 

There are no restrictions on material or treat- 
ment. What we want is simple, live, sincere 
stuff, whether stories of the war, of the new world 
that will be born out of it, or of humor, fancy or 
romance. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 2500 words in 
length. They cannot be returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed envelop. 
The People’s World reserves the right to publish 
all stories submitted, whether or not they are 
awarded prizes. First serial rights of mss. se- 
lected for publication will belong to the People’s 
World. Income, if any, from all other rights, 
will be divided on a 50-50 basis between the 
People’s World and the author. Writers may 
submit more than one ms. if they so desire. 

The contest closes February 1, 1945. 

People’s World, 
590 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

® A left wing daily.—Ed. 

Pat For a Lady 

Sir: 

Current issue of DIGEST just came and I was 
fighting with a short short on the griddle, it 
didn’t bake, so I sat down and began to read 
Esther Swartz article. Well bless her heart she 
really said something and my heartiest congrat- 
ulations to her. 

Compare that article with some which you 
buy just to please a “name” writer. Notice how 
she SAYS something. Notice too there is nothing 
of the “Swan Song” angle in her article. 
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BEGINNER’S LUCK! 
Via Trial and Error Assignments 


STUDENT 
SALES 





A great many people 
have the notion that be- 
cause so many students in 
this course have made 
sales, the famous TRIAL 
AND ERROR assignments 
are designed for experi- 
enced writers rather than beginners. A lot 
of beginners can tell you otherwise! Most 
of the sales we make for our students are 
for people WHO NEVER APPEARED IN 
PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 

Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING Writer 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it js the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences In selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to eoubie @ month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
storles of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


Have you seen 
WITH THIS RING, 
by Fmma V. Con- 
ace, SSW student 
who completed the 
assignments some 
time ago? Two 
page color illustrated 
spread through a 
national 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL N 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A UTH OR 


OF BOOKS 





We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 


MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists ofp DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

q Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


L> (INCORPORATED 1920) 
LEIA DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
gud? iits PHILADELPHIA 6-----..-...- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Her article was a down-to-earth job and will 
be much appreciated by hundreds of your 
readers. 

At the end she says she hopes to be called a 
successful woman. Well any woman who puts, 
as she does, husband and children above the rest 
IS SUCCESSFUL. So give the little lady a pat 
on the back for me. 

Drxrz DEXTER, 
310 Second Avenue West, 
Spencer, Iowa. 
Shore Leave Shorts 
Sir: 

Please be good enough to announce through 
your Forum that we badly need shorts for our 
Army Love Tales (Quarterly). 

Ideal Iength is 3000 words or less, but we ac- 
cept up to 6000. No serials. No confessionals. 
No taboos. Heroines may be yellow or brown, 
as well as white. Stories may be humorous or 
tragic. 

What we are after is genuine G. I. background, 
whether here or abroad. Plot is unimportant, but 
must be on the boy-meets-girl theme, and must 
feature in each story at least one good love 
scene—which may be well over on the purple 
side. We also use filler up to 300 words. 

Rates are 2c a word or more, payable on ac- 
ceptance. Reports within two weeks. 

BeENN Wi.uiaMs, Editor, 
1 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
@ Wouldn’t hurt to see a copy first.—Ed. 


Pocket Books 
Sir: 

We are not, at the present time, buying orig- 
inal manuscripts. Our books are reprints of 
mystery or detective novels already published, 
and our arrangements are usually made direct 
with the original publishers. 

However, should any of your readers have 
books that have already been published and 
which are available for reprint, we shall be glad 
to consider them. Our usual rate of payment is 
$200. 

Bennie C. HAtt, Editor, 
Arrow Publishers, 
16 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 19, 
New York. 


® It is best to submit them through your own 
original book publisher. For a complete list of 
reprint publishers, see the Dicest for October. 


Humor Market 
Sir: 

The Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 13, N. Y., a grocery trade publication, 
is in the market for original jokes with a food 
store or grocery slant. Payment on acceptance, 
$2.00 each. 

A. D. MicHakE.s, Associate Editor. 
The Progressive Grocer, 
161 Sixth Ave., 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable Magazine 
Institute course in writing, without further obligation? 
Of course, you would. But you may say, “‘That sim- 
ply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer’? on MI’S famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing stories, articles, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘Modern Writing,’” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers, 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with a dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 5011-8, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N, Y. 

D Please send free catalog. 

OI enclose one dollar for sample writing course material with 
the understanding I am under no further obligation. 





(Corr d fidential. No sal will call. 
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A few of our clients' October, 1944, 
aa appearances in intermediate and 
c= == Be. & specialized slicks. . . . 


THE BEST WAY--- 


To insure maximum earnings from your writing, both today and in the future, you need 
a leading agency to promote your sales. If you have slick ability, we can push you into 
Collier’s, Satevepost, Liberty, etc., as we have done for so many of our clients. If you 
are a good pulp writer, we can widen your markets and build you into a “name” in that 
field. If you don’t fit into either category, or are trying to jump from the pulps to the 
multi-circulation slicks, we can help you along the way by selling you to such intermediate 
and specialized slicks as those shown above, where the pay averages a nickel a word. We 
can do these things because we have for 21 years specialized in selling stories and articles 
to the magazines, and books to the publishers. 

If you are an established professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to na- 
tional magazines, we invite you to let us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your 
markets, and increase your writing income. 


WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION: 


Of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500.00 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250.00 worth, we 
will work with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 
words nor previously rejected, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER — Our latest, Market News Letter and new agency 


rmation sheet on request. 


We will consider a few sample manuscripts 
to determine whether we can develop you 
into a selling writer potentially profitable to 
us in commissions. But until we sell $500.00 e 
worth of your scripts, we must charge you a 
reading fee of $2.50 on manuscripts up to 
2000 words ; $5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 


per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special rates 


on longer novelets and novels. For this you p) ° A 
receive honest professional appraisal of your Gencgy 
work, revision and replot suggestions if it can, 


ee ee ce nn 6 West 46 Sivect, New York 19, N. Y- 











































